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THE  TENTS  OF  SHEM. 

CHAPTER  XXXIY. 

CIVILIZED    SOCIETY. 

In  the  Fort  at  St.  Cloud,  Madame  I'Ad- 
ministratrice  had  gathered  around  her  hos- 
pitable board  for  the  moment  a  parly  which 
might  almost  have  enabled  her  to  forget 
Paris.  The  little  woman,  indeed,  was  in 
high  spirits.  And  not  without  reason.  On 
her  right  hand  sat  an  eminent  dignitary  of 
her  Church,  on  a  pastoral  tour  through  his 
extensive  diocese.  On  her  left  sat  that  dis- 
tinguished light  of  the  P)ritish  Bar,  Mr. 
Thomas  Kynnersley  Whitmarsh,  Q.C.,  pour- 
ing forth  French  small-talk,  in  his  usual 
glib  fashion,  with  perfect  fluency  and  most 
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imperfect  grammar.  The  officer  of  the 
Genie,  ablaze  witli  medals,  had  taken  in 
the  wife  of  the  neighbouring-  Commandant 
— the  lady  whose  husband  had  married  her 
out  of  pure  depravity  ;  and  the  neighbour- 
ing Commandant  had  returned  the  compli- 
ment by  offerino-  his  one  remaining  arm  to 
the  plain  and  somewhat  faded  sister  of  the 
officer  of  the  Genie.  Iris  and  Yernon  Blake, 
thus  linked  by  malice  prepense  of  madame's, 
sat  o]^posite  the  last  couple  at  their  good 
friend's  board  ;  and  Mrs.  Knyvett  herself, 
in  the  place  of  honour,  forgetful  for  the 
niirht  of  her  bronchial  troubles,  consoled 
that  amiable  cypher,  M.  I'Administrateur, 
with  congenial  conversation  in  scrappy  frag- 
ments, jerked  out  at  intervals  with  the  purest 
boardinir-school  Parisian  accent. 

The  dinner  itself  was  a  monumental 
triumph  of  Franco- African  cuisine.  N^o- 
thing  like  it  had  ever  been  attempted  in 
Kabylie.  The  soup  would  have  done 
honour    to    Yefour   or    Bignon ;    the    fish 
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was  fresh- caught  grayling  from  the  snow- 
fed  mountain-streams  of  the  greater  Djurjura; 
no  suspicion  of  garlic  disgraced  the  sweet- 
breads ;  no  faint  reminiscence  of  hircine 
flavour  raised  doubts  (too  familiar  to 
the  mind  of  the  Algerian  hon-vivant)  as 
to  the  possible  substitution  of  kid  for  lamb 
in  the  succulent  roti.  The  burgundy  had 
blushed  on  the  sunny  Cote  d'Or,  no  imita- 
tive colonial  brand  from  the  slopes  of  Atlas; 
the  olives  had  ripened  on  Froven^^al  hills, 
and  been  bottled  in  oil  and  stuffed  with 
anchovy  by  the  cunning  hands  of  Maille  of 
Paris.  Madame  I'Administratrice  herself 
beamed  with  joy  and  with  crcme  de  Ninon. 
Monseigneur  had  deigned  to  compliment 
her  on  her  beignets  a  la  reine  ;  and  mon- 
seigneur was  well  known  to  recoup  himself 
for  his  Lenten  fast  in  due  season  by  making 
the  best  of  the  ii'ood  thinij-s  of  this  world 
when  the  Church  permitted  such  occasional 
relaxation. 

'  And  who  would  say  we  were  lost  among 
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the  deepest  recesses  of  the  African  moun- 
tains ?'  monseigneur  observed  reflectively 
with  a  faint  sigh,  plunging  his  fork  as  he 
spoke  into  his  tenth  olive  far cie^  and  stroking 
with  his  left  hand  that  long,  flowing  beard 
which  the  rules  of  the  Church  permit  to  add 
so  much  dignity  to  the  dress  and  appearance 
of  the  missionary  clergy.  *  With  madame's 
commissariat,  and  madame's  flow  of  wit,  a 
man  of  the  world  would  judge  himself  in 
Paris.' 

'  For  my  own  part,'  Uncle  Tom  remarked, 
rolling  a  mouthful  of  burgundy  on  his 
])alate  with  obvious  approbation,  '  I  refuse 
to  believe  this  is  Africa  at  all.  Our  friends 
here  have  made  us  so  perfectly  comfortable, 
and  so  perfectly  at  home,  that  I  shall  be 
(piite  sorry,  1  declare,  when  the  time  comes 
for  us  to  go  back  to  the  shelter  of  my  dingy 
club  in  dear  ilirty  old  London.' 

'  And  yet,  on  y  est  tres  bien,  a  Londre.s 
aifssi.'  monseigneur  went  on,  with  an  ab- 
stracted eye,  his  mind  reverting  dreamily  to 
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certain  pleasant  memories  of  English  hot- 
house grapes,  Highland  grouse,  and  giant 
asparagus,  '  it  is  only  in  England,  aprh  tout, 
that  a  connoisseur  can  taste  the  wine  of 
Oporto  in  its  full  perfection.  But,  never- 
theless, we  are  here  in  Africa — decidedl}^ 
in  Africa.  I  am  strong  on  that  point.  I 
refuse  to  admit  the  contrary,  monsieur.  My 
diocese  is  the  most  genuine  Africa  of  all — 
theori"-inal  Africa  of  the  orio-inal  Afri.  And 
my  flock — the  Kabyles — for  are  not  the}', 
too,  my  flock? — are  the  people  of  Masinissa 
and  Juba  and  Jugurtha.' 

'  Don't  you  think,  monseigneur,'  Iris  put 
in  from  the  bottom  of  the  table,  in  her  very 
best  French,  though  not  without  timidity, 
'  there's  a  great  deal  of  A^andal  blood  left  to 
this  day  among  the  Kabyles  as  well  ?  I 
notice  so  many  of  them  have  blue  eyes  and 
fair  hair — some  of  the  children  have  even 
light  blonde  complexions.  That  must  surely 
be  quite  Teutonic.  Belisarius  can  hardly 
have   exterminated    the    northern  invaders, 
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even  if  he  broke  down  the  power  of  Gilimer 
and  his  fellow-countrymen.' 

Vernon  Blake  opened  his  eyes  wide  in 
speechless  admiration  at  the  intrepidity  of 
the  young  lady  who  could  thus  venture  to 
approach  a  bearded  French  prelate  with  his- 
torical criticisms  in  his  own  language ;  while 
even  monseigneur  himself,  who  had  never 
before  met  an  English  learned  lady  of  the 
new  school,  raised  his  eyebrows  by  degrees 
in  mild  surprise  at  such  an  unexpected  in- 
terpellation on  such  a  matter.  But  the  old 
priest  was  too  polished  a  gentleman  to  show 
his  astonishment  overtly  in  words  ;  he 
merely  answered,  with  a  deferential  bow : 
*  Mademoiselle  is  doubtless  quite  right  in 
principle;  such  lair  hair  and  eyes  may  fre- 
quently betray  a  Teutonic  origin.  Genseric 
may,  perhaps,  have  borne  his  share  in  the 
total.  But  what  I  maintain,  especially,  is 
that  my  flock  as  a  whole — for  I  consider 
them  mine,  though  most  of  them,  unfortu- 
nately, still  remain  in  error — are  the  genuine 
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old  Romanized  provincials  of  Africa,  the 
historical  Christians  of  African  antiquity, 
the  descendants  of  the  race  which  gave  to 
the  Church  Tertullian,  and  Cyprian,  and 
Augustine  of  Hippo.' 

'  They  are  certainly  most  European  in 
face  and  feature,'  Iris  answered,  with  that 
effort  which  English  people  always  feel  in 
speaking  a  foreign  language.  '  If  one 
dressed  them  diiferently,  in  European  dress, 
one  could  hardly  distinguish  them,  I  think, 
from  Italians  or  Spaniards.' 

*  And  even  their  costume  itself,  which 
seems  to  us  so  foreign,'  Vernon  Blake  ven- 
tured to  remark,  but  in  his  own  tongue  (for 
he  had  got  here  on  ground  that  he  really 
knew);  'why,  it's  almost  precisely  the  old 
Greek  dress,  as  one  gets  it  in  the  torsos. 
You  can  see  in  the  sculptures  from  the 
Parthenon  at  the  British  Museum  exactly 
the  same  arrangements  of  folds  and  drapery 
as  those  of  the  Kabyle  women.  The  peculiar 
straiii'ht  lines  of  the  roLe  as  it  falls  to  the 
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ground  are  aVjsolutely  identical.  You  get 
them  again,  you  know,  in  Flaxman's  draw- 
ings. The  fact  is,  it's  just  the  Greek  dress, 
the  old  universal  dress  of  simple  nations, 
survivino;  in  Africa.' 

Monseigneur  bowed  with  an  expression  of 
the  intensest  interest  and  appreciation.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  like  so  many  of  his  country- 
men, he  understood  not  a  single  word  of 
any  living  language  except  his  mother- 
tongue. 

'  But  to  revert  to  what  mademoiselle  was 
just  observing,'  he  interposed  placidly,  with 
a  dexterous  shift  of  his  eyes  from  the  painter 
to  Iris  ;  '  I  should  be  inclined  to  say  my 
Ivabyles  here  are  merely  a  remnant  of  the 
old  common  Mediterranean po})ulation,  essen- 
tially similar  to  that  of  Greece  and  Italy  and 
Spain  and  the  Islands.  They're  l^erbers 
still,  and  still  unaltered.  Seloii  71101,  ma- 
demoiselle, invasions  never  very  greatly 
alter  the  underlying  character  of  a  popula- 
tion.     France  is  still  Gaul,  in  spite  of  every- 
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thing.     The  esprit  Gaulois  is  with  us  yet. 
It  is  the  same  in  Africa.     The  Carthaginians, 
the  Romans,  the  Vandals,  the   Byzantines, 
the  Saracens,  and  the  Arabs  have  all  con- 
quered the  old    Berber  coast  in   turn  ;  but 
the  Kabyles  are  to-day,  in  spite  of  that,  as 
Berber  as  ever.     From  their  mountain  eyries 
they  have    looked  down   unhurt   upon  the 
dwellers  in  the  plain  under  a  dozen  dynasties. 
Islam    itself  has    made    no    real  structural 
change   in  their   social   relations.      In  their 
savage    Switzerland    these    free    tribes    are 
monoo-amist  still  ;  thev  are  domestic  still  : 
their  women  w^ear  no  veils  and  are  cooped 
in    no    harems  ;  the    open    old    Greek    and 
Roman  life  exists  among  these  peaceful  and 
idyllic  mountaineers  as  fully  as  ever.     And 
therefore,'    monseigneur  went  on,  w- arming 
up  with  enthusiasm  and  forgetting  his  olive, 
*  I  look  forward  with  confidence,  I  look  for- 
ward w^ith  hope,  to  the  time  when  the  Kabyles 
shall  once  more  be  gathered  as  a  body  into 
the  fold   of  the    Church  ;  when  an  African 
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cathedral  of  worthy  architecture  shall  rise 
anew  above  the  ruins  of  Metropolitan  Car- 
thage ;  when  a  new  Augustine  shall  adorn 
our  Hippo  ;  when  a  new  Monica  shall  grace 
our  re-risen  Uusgunia;  when  anew  Synesius 
will  go  forth  from  our  Gyrene  to  evangelize 
the  black  races  of  interior  Africa.  The 
Arab,  believe  me,  will  retire  abashed  to  his 
native  deserts  ;  the  Kabyle  will  return  a 
Avilhng  convert  to  the  fold  of  Christendom.' 

Monseigneur  paused  for  breath  one  second 
in  that  oft-repeated  peroration,  delivered, 
after  his  wont,  with  folded  palms,  and  with 
something  of  his  noted  ecclesiastical  unction. 
i>ut  the  i:)ause  was  fatal  to  his  chance  of  the 
house's  attention.  Madame  I'Administra- 
trice,  leaning  forward  impatiently  for  an 
opportunity  to  interrupt  his  even  flow,  cut 
in  at  the  break  with  her  flippant  criticism. 

'  Quant  a  moi,  monseigneur^'  she  said,  with 
a  slight  toss  of  her  well-dressed  coiffure^  '  I 
perceive  none  of  these  differences  you  so 
eloquently  point  out  between  indigene  and 
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indigene.  After  the  monkey,  the  animal 
that  most  nearly  approaches  man  is  no  doubt 
the  Kabyle.  But  for  me,  a  pig  of  a  native 
is  always  still  a  pig  of  a  native.  The 
Kabyles  may  be  as  Greek  and  as  Christian 
as  you  make  out,  but  wh}',  in  the  name  of  a 
saint,  I  ask  you,  do  they  come  around  at 
night  to  steal  my  spring  cb.ickens,  and  then 
offer  them  calml}^  plucked  and  drawn,  next 
morning,  for  three  francs  a  pair,  at  my  own 
door,  to  my  own  cuisiniere  f 

'  Madame,'  the  dignitary  of  the  Church 
responded,  in  his  blandest  accents,  with  that 
crusliing  politeness  which  most  Frenchmen 
know  how  to  em^iloy  so  effectively  against 
an  obtrusive  woman,  '  we  will  admit  that  in 
the  solitary  matter  of  spring  chickens  the 
Kabyle  morality  has  hardly  emerged  as  yet 
above  the  ordinary  Christian  gipsy  level. 
Even  in  France,  our  peasants,  we  know, 
still  confuse  at  times  the  meum  and  the 
■  tuum,  as  our  great  ladies  occasionally  con- 
fuse their  husband  and  his  neighbour.     But 
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the  Ivab^de,  nevertheless,  if  inadame  will 
permit  me  to  differ  from  her  on  so  abstruse 
a  subject,  to  which  she  has  no  doubt  devoted 
no  small  share  of  her  distino-uished  considera- 
tion — the  Kabyle,  mademoiselle,'  and  he 
turned  once  more  to  Iris,  '  has  still  his 
virtues,  distinctively  European.  He  is  no 
nomad,  like  the  Arab  ;  he  is  fixed,  stationary, 
and  open  therefore  to  the  first  lessons  of  our 
higher  civilization.  En  un  mot,  il  tient  a  la 
maison.  He  is  industrious,  sober,  habituated 
to  labour.  He  is  a  weaver,  a  potter,  a 
jeweller,  a  metal-worker.  Our  Kabyle  ac- 
cepted, but  did  not  embrace,  Islam.  He  is 
clothed  with  it  as  with  a  cloak,  under  which 
he  keeps  intact,  to  this  day,  his  own  higher 
and  nobler  social  habits.  He  has  the  idea 
of  the  family,  the  respect  for  woman.  Your 
sex,  mademoiselle,  retains  even  now  in  his 
hat  its  proper  position.  And  he  has,  above 
all,  that  noble  sentiment  of  the  soul,  the 
love  of  his  country ;  he  is  a  patriot,  a 
warrior,  a  worthy  son  and  defender  of  his 
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fatherland.  It  was  that  elevated  sentiment 
alone  which  induced  him,  formerly,  to  make 
common  cause  with  an  Arab  chief  like  Abd- 
el-Kader  against  the  arms  of  our  generals ; 
it  was  that  sentiment  which  drove  him,  with 
ill-judged  zeal,  into  the  rebellion  of  El- 
Mokrani,  in  the  vain  endeavour  to  shake  off 
the  yoke  which  our  countrymen  had  all  too 
lightly  imposed  upon  him.  Our  task  at 
present  is  to  attach  this  high  and  beautiful 
sentiment  of  the  soul  to  France,  rather  than 
to  Algeria  ;  to  give  the  Kabyle  also  a  share 
in  the  glories  of  the  French  arms  and  the 
French  civilization  ;  to  teach  him  how  to 
merge  his  feelings  as  a  mere  provincial  of 
Africa  in  the  wider  consciousness ' 

'  Great  heavens !'  cried  Iris,  interrupting 
his  discourse,  and  clapping  both  her  hands 
suddenly  to  her  ears,  '  what  was  that,  Mr, 
Blake  ?  Just  close  outside !  It  was  ever 
so  near !  Did  you  hear  it  ?  A  pistol 
shot!' 

And  even  as  she  spoke  a  wild  cry  from 
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without  burst  all  at  once  upon  the  startled 
table.  '  Jehad  !  Jehad !  Dehahia  Kabyli. 
Ibahalal  Islam  /'  And  then  once  more  in 
French,  '  A  has  les  Frangais  /' 

Monseigneur  bounded  from  his  seat  like 
one  struck. 

'  A  revolt  !'  he  exclaimed  aloud,  walking 
over  with  intrepid  calmness  to  the  window. 
'  I  spoke  too  hastily.  The  Kab}des  have 
risen  !  They've  proclaimed  a  Jehad !  They're 
massacring  the  garrison !' 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 


THE    HOLY    WAR. 


Iris  stood  speechless  with  horror  and  terror. 
From  the  window  of  the  dining-room,  whence 
they  looked  upon  the  outer  court  of  the 
Fort,  she  could  see  a  turhulent  mass  of 
angry  Kahjdes,  the  first  in  the  field,  drunk 
by  this  time  with  fanaticism  and  blood, 
surging  wildly  against  the  bailey  gate  of  the 
frail  little  fortress.  The  vancfuard  had 
almost  succeeded  in  surprising  the  place  ; 
and  the  postern,  even  now,  was  kept  open 
from  within,  strongly  guarded,  to  give 
refuge  to  the  panic-stricken  and  fl3^ing 
colonists  from  the  outside  homes.  A  few 
Zouaves,  hastily  summoned  from  the  guard- 
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room,  were  holding  at  bay  for  awhile  with 
fixed  bayonets  the  tumultuous  wave  of 
frantic  insurgents.  A  hum  as  of  a  beehive 
pervaded  the  place.  Men,  women,  and 
children,  pressing  their  way  between  escort 
throuo-h  the  savao-e  crowd  under  a  hot  fire, 
were  running  the  gauntlet  for  the  harbour 
of  refuge.  Screams,  yells,  and  bellowings, 
like  those  of  wild  beasts,  pursued  them  to 
their  lair.  More  and  more  Kabyles  surged 
up  each  minute.  The  Pere  Baba,  in  his 
white  bernouse  and  with  his  long  gray  beard 
all  spattered  with  mud,  came  rushing  for  the 
gate  Avith  two  children  in  his  arms.  Mon- 
seigneur,  calm  and  courageous  in  the  midst 
of  the  din,  recognised  the  good  old  man,  and, 
flinging  the  window  open  wide,  cheered  him 
on  with  his  voice  to  the  place  of  safety.  As 
he  neared  the  gate,  a  few  of  the  foremost 
Kabyles,  recognising  their  friend,  refrained 
from  striking  him ;  but  others,  shouting 
aloud  '  Jehad  !  Jehad  1'  raised  their  daggers 
angrily   in    mid     air  ;    and    one   shrieking 
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Avretch  brought  (iown  a  rusty  cutlass  on  the 
good  priest's  shoulder,  making  the  blood 
spurt  out  over  the  brave  old  man's  white 
Kabyle  bernouse. 

At  sight  of  the  blood,  Iris  cried  aloud  in 
terror,  and  all  but  fainted.  Vernon  Blake 
supported  her  in  his  arms  to  a  chair.  There 
she  sat  and  cowered,  with  her  face  in  her 
hands,  white  as  a  sheet,  and  incapable  for 
awhile  of  speech  or  motion. 

But  Madame  I'Administratrice,  nothing 
daunted  by  the  sight,  leaning  threateningly 
out  of  the  open  window,  cried  aloud  with  the 
intensest  scorn  and  indignation,  '  Cowards ! 
cowards  !  would  you  strike  a  defenceless  old 
man  and  a  pair  of  poor  children  ?  Come  on 
and  figlit  us,  canaille  d''indighu's,  and  you'll 
get  your  deserts,  as  you  did  in  1870.'  And 
she  fluno"  the  dessert-knife  she  still  held  in 
her  hand  insultingly  in  their  fixces,  with  a 
whoo])  of  challenge. 

The  hated  face  of  the  woman  with  hi^^h 
heels    seemed    to   rouse   the    excitement  of 
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the  angry  Kabyles  to  a  perfect  pitch  of  un- 
governable frenzy.  With  a  rush  they  dashed 
at  the  open  gate  once  more  ;  and  the  Zouaves, 
just  hurrying  the  wounded  Pere  Baba 
within  the  walls,  were  compelled  next 
moment  to  shut  the  postern  in  the  face  of 
the  last  few  flying  villagers.  As  they  did 
so,  the  Kabyles  hacked  to  pieces  before 
their  eyes  a  terrified  Frenchwoman,  who  had 
fled  in  frantic  alarm  for  the  gate,  and  then 
tossed  her  head  contemptuously  from  a  pike 
in  the  direction  of  the  window.  A  bullet 
came  whizzing  past  madame's  ears  ;  madame 
withdrew  her  face  rapidly  for  half  a  second 
from  their  sight,  then  put  it  out  again  like 
a  saucy  street  child  that  she  was,  with  her 
tongue  in  her  cheek  and  her  eyes  rolling 
wickedly. 

*  Cochons  /'  she  cried  again,  imperturbable 
still,  but  white  Avith  rage.  '  CoclionH ! 
Cochons  !  Sacres  cochons  d'indighies.^  And 
she  stuck  out  her  ton^-ue  at  them  in  savage 
exultation. 
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Moriseigneur  palled  her  gently  but  firmly 
within. 

'  Madame,'  he  said,  in  a  very  stern  voice, 
placing  her  at  the  furthest  end  of  the  dis- 
ordered room,  '  it  is  not  thus  we  shall  teach 
these  misguided  creatures  to  respect-  our 
cause,  ^ot  insult,  but  reason.  M.  I'Ad- 
ministrateur,  permit  them  to  open  the  gate 
for  me  one  moment.  I  will  go  out  as  I  am, 
taking  my  life  in  my  hand,  and  reason  with 
these  poor  fanatical  people.' 

M.  I'Administrateur  o-azed  back  at  him  for 
a  second  in  mild  surprise.  He  was  too 
practical  a  man  not  to  see  clearly  that  the 
moment  for  argument  had  gone  past  long 
since,  and  that  an  eminent  dignitary  of  the 
Church  in  a  violet  robe  who  should  venture 
forth  to  still  their  jDassions  just  then  with 
Christian  advice  and  sweet  reasonableness 
would  assume  the  unbecomins:  form  of 
mincemeat  in  rather  less  than  half  a  dozen 
seconds.  '  Monseigneur,'  he  answered, 
politely  but  firml),    'you   cannot  possibly 
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leave  the  Fort.  Every  man  within  it  will 
be  sorely  needed  soon  if  we're  to  hold  out 
till  reinforcements  can  arrive  from  Algiers. 
Castellane,  look  after  the  guns  and  the 
magazine.  Randon,  hurry  up  the  reserve 
from  the  barrack !  Sabaterie,  see  if  they've 
cut  the  telegraph  wires,  will  you?' 

The  next  ten  minutes  were  a  crowded 
time  of  manifold  sensation  and  noise  and 
motion,  during  which  Iris  was  conscious 
only  of  continuous  firing  and  confused 
uproar,  and  loud  occasional  reports  from  the 
one  big  gun  of  the  tiny  battery.  When  she 
next  could  recognise  anything  with  distinct 
perce2)tion,  she  saw  that  the  window  was 
now  closed  tight  with  an  iron  casemate, 
that  all  the  men,  Vernon  Blake  included, 
had  left  the  room,  that  a  great  glare  per- 
ATided  the  Fort,  and  that  her  mother  and 
tlieir  hostess  were  holding  her  up  between 
them  in  their  arms,  and  trying  to  comfort 
lier  with  tears  and  kisses. 

'  I    never   knew    I    was    such    a    coward 
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before,'  Iris  murmured,  with  some  pallid 
attempt  at  a  smile.  '  I'm  afraid  I  should 
never  make  a  good  soldier.' 

'  My  dear,'  madame  answered,  Avith  a 
sagacious  little  nod,  '  we're  all  of  us  just 
equal  cowards  in  our  hearts  ;  only  we're  a 
fj^reat  deal  too  much  ashamed  to  confess  it. 
But  this  time  the  induihies!  will  do  for  us 
finally.  We're  all  dead  women.  They've 
cut  the  wires,  and  no  help  can  come.  No- 
thing on  earth  can  possibly  save  us.  We 
must  make  up  our  minds  to  die  where  Ave 
stand.  For  my  part,'  and  the  little  woman 
seized  another  dessert-knife  viciously  in  her 
fist,  'I'm  not  going. to  die  without  sticking 
tlm,  hilt-deep,  into  the  breast  of  a  dog  of  a 
Kabyle.' 

'  We  must  make  up  our  minds  to  die !' 
Iris  repeated,  all  horror-struck. 

'  Yes,  my  dear,'  madame  answered,  with 
infinite  mmj  froid.  '  They'll  murder  us  all. 
Just  the  same  as  they  did  at  Palaestro  in 
1870.' 
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Iris,  unaccustomed  to  thus  dwelling  upon 
the  fiery  verge  of  an  active  volcano,  hid  her 
face  in  her  hands  once  more  at  the  easy 
answer  ;  but  Madame  I'AdminiEtratrice, 
inured  to  danger,  went  on  glibly  in  an 
unconcerned  voice: 

'  I've  looked  out  through  the  peephole 
in  the  casemate  of  the  window,  and  I  can 
see  thev're  firinof-  the  houses  and  the  hav- 
stacks.  Old  Fourchault's  haystack's  blazing 
like  a  bonfire  I  Ciel,  what  a  blaze !  They're 
putting  torches  now  to  the  woodwork  of  the 
school.  There  are  women  and  children  in 
there,  all  huddled  together,  who  came  too 
late  to  escape  into  the  Fort.  They'll  be 
roasted  alive  in  the  house  pretty  soon,  un- 
less Hippolyte  can  get  up  a  sortie  to  recover 
them.' 

'  But  who  are  the  men  who  are  doing 
these  fearful  things,  madame?'  Iris  cried  in 
horror. 

'  Your  friends,  the  Beni-Merzouof,  for  the 
most  part,'  madame  answered  coolly;  '  they 
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and  the  Beni-Yenni  and  the  Aith-Menguel- 
lath.' 

'  The  Beni-Merzoug !'  Iris  exclaimed,  in 
blank  dismay.  *  Why,  surely  those  are 
Meriem's  people.' 

'  Parfaitement,  ma  cfiere'  madame  re- 
sponded cheerfully.  '  And  I've  very  little 
doubt  your  good  coushi  herself's  out  there, 
this  moment,  assisting  them  to  set  fire  to 
the  little  children  and  old  women  in  the 
school-house.  It  amuses  them,  that — to 
burn  alive  little  children  and  poor  helpless 
old  women !' 

A  blank  silence  reigned  for  some  minutes, 
while  Iris  cowered  and  crouched  half  fainting 
once  more  in  the  corner.  She,  the  Third 
Classic,  the  indomitable  reasoner,  so  resolute 
and  determined  in  every  moral  crisis,  was  a 
physical  coward  of  the  feeblest  in  an  emer- 
gency like  this.  Even  Mrs.  Knyvett  her- 
self, she  observed  to  her  surprise,  was  far 
more  composed  ;  while  Madame  I'Adminis 
tratrice,    that    weak    little    creature,    rising 
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with  true  Parisian  buoyancy  to  the  height 
of  the  occasion,  kept  her  eye  lixed  from 
time  to  time  on  the  peephole  in  the  case- 
mate, undeterred  by  the  rifle  bullets  that 
rattled  continually  against  its  resounding 
surface,  and  went  on  with  a  running  com- 
ment, undisturbed,  on  the  history  of  the 
insurrection. 

'They're  making  a  sortie!'  she  cried  at 
last,  with  volatile  animation,  withdrawinij: 
her  face  for  a  moment  from  the  well-guarded 
look-out.  '  ]\Iv  husband  has  organized  a 
])arty  of  Zouaves.  Well  done,  Hippolyte  ! 
Well  done,  Sabaterie  !  They've  opened  the 
gates  and  sallied  out  in  good  order.  .  .  . 
Monseigneur's  with  them,  and  Mr.  l>lake 
too.  .  .  .  Monseigneur's  holding  up  two 
lingers  to  the  rebels.  .  .  .  The  staircase 
is  burnt  down,  and  the  women  and  children 
are  being  fired  at  in  a  mass  by  the  cochons 
iVindi(fhieH.  .  .  .  The  fire  grows  heavier  and 
heavier  each  moment.  The  rescue  party's 
fought  its  way  through   to   the  door  now. 
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Well  done,  again,  Hippolyte  !  I  can  ^ee, 
it  all  plainly  by  the  light  of  the  haystacks. 
.  .  .  They're  putting  up  a  ladder  to  the 
window  for  the  women  to  escape.  There's 
Julie  Auo-Ier  on  the  ladder  now,  cominof 
down  like  a  bundle.  .  .  .  She's  safe !  she's 
safe !  They've  caught  her  and  held  her  I 
Monseigneur's  caught  her ;  cc  brave  mon- 
■seigneur  !  Pierre  Forstemann  the  Alsatian's 
up  there,  too,  with  his  rifle,  picking  off  the 
Kabyles  coolly  as  they  approach  the  ring ; 
he's  a  splendid  shot,  Pierre ;  he'll  bowl 
them  over.  .  .  .  Mr.  Blake's  on  the  ladder 
now,  handino-  down  the  cliildren.  .  .  . 
They're  firing  at  him,  I  think  ;  I  can  see 
a  Kabvle  doo-  just  ijointino;  his  rifle.  Ha  I 
yes.  Quel  dommage !  He's  hit  him  on  the 
arm !  He's  pinked  his  man.  He's  badly 
hurt.     The  arm's  bleeding  !' 

*  Hit  whom?'   Iris   cried,  in  an  agony  of 
suspense. 

*  Mr.  Blake,'  madame  answered,  her  blood 
all  afire  with  the  excitement  of  the  scene. 
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*  But  niiiiporte !  Our  men  have  covered 
him  well  ;  they're  bringing"  him  back. 
These  savages  shan't  have  his  body.  The 
women  and  children  are  all  safe,  too.  Blake 
was  handing  down  a  little  girl — the  very 
last  left. — when  a  bullet  struck  him  on  the 
left  forearm.  Well  thrust,  inon  caporalf 
Well  thrust,  indeed  !  They'll  have  him 
under  cover  in  the  gateway  shortly.' 

'  Let  me  go !'  Iris  cried,  rising  white  and 
wan;  'let  me  go  and  take  care  of  him.  Is 
he  dangerously  wounded,  do  you  think? 
Oh,  madame,  madame,  is  he  dangerously 
wounded  ?' 

'  The  roof's  falling  in  now,'  madame  went 
on,  unmoved.  '  The  fire  has  caught  it. 
del!  what  a  grand  sight!  I  can  see  the 
flames  bursting  up  like  red  tongues  through 
the  broken  crevices.  What  a  magnificent 
thing !  Red  jets  of  fire  shoot  from  the 
interior!  I  wish  I  was  a  man!  I  wish  1 
was  a  soldier !  I  should  like  to  go  out  and 
have  a  shot  at  these  savages !' 
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'  Have  they  got    back   Mr.    Blake   yet  ?' 
Iris  asked  in  profound  anxiety. 

'  They're  fighting  their  way  back  in  a 
hollow  square/  madame  answered,  all  agog. 
'  Hand-to-hand  tight.  Glorious  !  magnifi- 
cent !  The  Zouaves  outside,  the  women  and 
children  and  wounded  in  the  centre  of  the 
square.  3Io)i.  Bleu,  it's  splendid !  but,  oh ! 
what  hot  work!'  She  gave  a  little  scream. 
'  They've  wounded  the  sous-lieutenant !  But, 
mon  Dieu,  how  they  fight!  I  never  saw 
anything  finer  in  my  life.  The  Kabyles  are 
pouring  in  upon  them  on  every  side  like 
ants  from  an  anthill.  The  Zouaves  are 
pushing  them  back — thrust,  thrust,  thrust 
— with  fixed  bayonets,  and  firing  from  the 
second  rank  inside  upon  those  frightful 
creatures.  And  the  blood!  oh,  the  blood! 
Ma  chere,  it's  flowing  !  Quel  bruit,  quel 
carnage  I  One  can  see  the  blood  red  by 
the  glare  of  the  haystacks.  .  .  .  They're 
close  by  the  gate  now ;  Sabaterie's  leading 
them.      Hippolyte's  waving  his  sabre  in  the 
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air.  .  .  .  They've  opened  the  gates  to  these 
brave  folk,  and  the3''re  taking  in  the 
wounded.  Lano-e  is  firino-  amone:  the 
savages  M'ith  the  great  gun  I  Morbleu ! 
what  blood  1  Fire  flashes  from  every  bush 
and  rock.  Qiie  cest  affreux!  Que  cest 
magnifique  /' 

'  And  Mr.  Blake?'  Iris  asked,  too  terrified 
now  to  make  any  pretence  at  cloaking  her 
special  interest  in  that  one  non-combatant. 

'  Mr.  Blake's  inside  the  wall  all  safe,  and 
Hippolyte's  shaking  his  sabre  in  their  faces, 
insulting  those  wretches  before  he  closes  the 
gate  for  ever  upon  them.  Well  done,  Hip- 
polyte !  C^est  hlen  fait,  rnon  enfant.  I 
never  admired  my  husband  before  ;  but 
to-night,  voyez  vous — what  a  chance  !  what 
a  change !  I  could  lay  down  my  life  for 
him.' 

In  two  minutes  more  that  disordered 
dining-room  was  filled  afresh  with  pale 
women  and  children,  too  terrified  even  to 
cry,   and    men    with    bleeding   arms    to    be 
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stanched  and  bandaged.  Madame  I'Ad- 
ministratrice,  well  used  to  such  work, 
turned  aside  instantly  to  tear  up  linen 
rag  into  long  strips,  and  to  encourage 
and  tend  these  brave  defenders.  Finger- 
glasses  supplied  water  to  stanch  open 
wounds,  and  dinner-napkins  were  hastily 
turned  by  deft  hands  into  impromptu  tour- 
niquets. Iris,  now  partially  recovered  from 
her  first  wild  scare,  collected  her  thoughts 
to  put  in  practice  on  Yernon  Blake's  cut 
and  bleeding  arm  the  lessons  she  had  learned 
at  her  Cambridge  ambulance  classes.  And 
without,  the  noise  grew  ever  louder  and 
fiercer,  and  the  glare  broke  stronger  with  a 
more  lurid  light  through  the  creaking  cracks 
of  tlie  iron  casemate. 

In  half  an  hour  a  Zouave,  all  grimy  with 
smoke  and  blood  and  powder,  came  up  from 
below  with  an  urgent  message. 

'  Monsieur  desires  me  to  tell  madame,' 
he  said,  not  forgetting  his  militar}-  salute 
even  at  that  moment  of  danger,   '  that  we 
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have  ammunition  enousrli  to  resist  for  three 
days,  and  that  in  any  case  we  can  hold  out 
till  to-morrow  morning.  If  a  rescue  arrives, 
all  will  be  well.  He  will  send  a  messenger 
out  to  Tizi-Ouzou.' 

'  The  messenger  will  never  get  there,' 
madame  answered,  with  a  shrill  little  laugh 
of  despair.  '  He'll  be  cut  into  a  thousand 
very  small  pieces  before  he  can  break  through 
the  line  of  Beni-Merzoug.  But  never  mind. 
If  we  die,  we'll  have  killed  three  times  our- 
selves in  Kabyles !' 


CHAPTER  XXXVL 

DESPAIR. 

But  alone,  on  tlie  summit  of  the  Col, 
beneath  the  steep  slopes  of  Lalla  Khadidja, 
Eustace  Le  Marchant  knelt  in  agony  on 
the  crisp  smooth  snow,  beside  half-lifeless 
Meriem,  giving  up  all  foi'  lost,  both  there 
and  at  St.  Cloud,  in  his  utter  helplessness. 
A  mile  or  two  of  snow  still  remained  to  be 
traversed  before  they  could  reach  the  begin - 
ing  of  bare  ground  once  more  on  the  down- 
ward slope;  and  Meriem,  in  her  present  state 
of  collapse,  was  wholly  unfit  to  continue  a 
hundred  yards  further. 

The  cold  was  intense,  and  the  wind  blew 
through  him. 

If  only   he  could    carry   her  !     But   the 
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idea  was  impracticable.  He  had  walked  too 
far.  His  strength  was  used  up.  They  must 
both  sit  down  and  die  together. 

And  yet,  how  easy  the  slope  looked !  A 
smooth  descent  down  a  long  and  even  snow- 
clad  valley.  No  glaciers  here,  as  in  the 
High  Alps ;  no  peaks  or  snow  bridges ;  no 
probing  with  the  axe,  or  cutting  steps  in 
ice  ;  no  moraines  or  precipices  ;  no  boulders 
or  crevasses  ;  nothins;  but  one  lono-  level 
slope  of  snowbank.  Tt  looked  as  easy  as 
those  great  drifts  he  had  often  slid  down  on 
a  toboggan  at  Quebec  the  year  he  was 
working  upon  the  coleoptera  of  Canada. 

And  then,  with  a  flash  of  inspiration,  the 
idea  seized  him :  A¥hy  not  slide  down,  with 
Meriem  in  his  arms — if  only  he  could  find 
something  solid  to  slide  upon? 

But  what?  The  very  hope  seemed  to 
mock  his  despair.  Not  a  stick  or  a  stone 
lay  about  anywhere.  Nothing  but  snow, 
snow,  snow,  all  round.  And  the  pitiless 
flakes  still  fell  over  them  as  they  sat,  and 
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covered  Meriem's  dress  with  their  cold  white 
crystals. 

He  was  kneeling,  but  on  what?  Not  on 
the  fresh -fallen  snow.  He  sank  into  that 
for  a  full  inch,  and  then  supported  himself 
on  a  hard  crust  beneath.  He  knew  well 
what  that  hard  crust  meant.  A  thin  layer 
of  ice  had  frozen  on  top  of  the  older  snow. 
A  layer  solid  enough  and  firm  enough  to 
support  him. 

When  snow  falls  and  lies  long  in  a  cold 
climate  or  on  high  mountains,  the  heat  of 
the  sun  often  melts  the  surface  on  warm 
days,  and  the  melted  top  then  freezes  hard 
at  night,  forming  a  sort  of  crust  or  semi- 
solid layer,  which  caps  the  soft  and  powdery 
under-stratum.  On  such  a  crust  Le  Mar- 
chant  was  kneelino'.  His  heart  oave  a 
bound  as  he  seemed  to  feel  its  value  to  him 
in  this  last  extremity. 

'  Lend  me  your  knife,  Meriem,'  he  said 
suddenly. 

'  What   for  ?'    Meriem    cried,    roused    to 
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horror  at  the  demand.  '  You  don't  want 
to  do  yourself  any  harm,  do  you,  Eustace?' 
'  1^0,'  Eustace  answered,  holding  her 
tio;ht  for  warmth  ao-ainst  his  own  breast. 
'  I  only  want  to  cut  some  ice.  I'll  show 
you  why  soon,  Meriem.' 

Meriem  took  from  her  ofirdle  the  little 
ornamental  dasrijer,  set  with  knobs  of  coral 
and  lapis  lazuli,  that  all  unmarried  Kabyle 
girls  wear  by  their  side,  and  handed  it  with- 
out a  word,  in  her  numbed  fingers,  to  her 
eager  companion.  A  sudden  thought  seemed 
to  strike  lier  as  she  lay. 

'  If  I  die  here,  Eustace,'  she  cried,  with 
energy,  '  and  you  have  strength  to  go  on 
upon  your  way  to  Bouira,  will  you  promise 
nie  to  take  the  charm  from  my  neck  and 
throw  it  in  a  fire,  without  ever  opening  it?' 

'  You  will  not  die,  Meriem,'  Eustace 
answered  firmly.  '  Or,  if  you  do,  I  will 
die  here  beside  you.' 

*  But  promise  me,  at  any  rate!'  Meriem 
gasped  out,  shivering. 
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'  I'll  promise  you  anything,  Meriem,'  the 
Englishman  answered,  pressing  her  hand 
hard.  '  And  if  I  die  with  you  here,  I  shall 
die  happy,' 

'  Thank  you,'  Meriem  said.  '  You  are 
very  good,  Eustace.  I  told  you  before,  I 
love  you  as  I  love  no  one  else  on  earth 
but  Vernon.' 

Eustace  took  the  knife  and  proceeded  to 
cut  out  with  it  a  large  square  or  oblong 
cake  of  the  under  surface — the  icy  layer — 
some  seven  or  eii^ht  feet  lono\  and  broad  in 
propoi'tion.  Then  he  shovelled  away  the 
upper  snow  cautiously  with  his  arms,  and 
drew  it  out  with  care  on  the  freshly  fallen 
surface.  If  it  broke,  they  were  lost ;  but 
if  only  he  could  manage  to  seat  Meriem 
accurately  in  the  very  middle,  and  push  it 
before  him  with  hands  or  feet,  it  would  go 
like  a  toboggan,  he  fondly  fancied,  doAvn 
those  smooth  slopes. 

It  was  a  forlorn  hope ;  that  last  straw  to 
which  the  drowning  man  proverbially  clings, 
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but,  alas  for  Eustace!  it  was  insane, imprac- 
ticable. As  lie  lifted  Meriem  and  placed 
her  on  the  frail  seat,  the  ice  shattered  at 
once  into  a  thousand  fragments.  He 
wondered  at  his  own  insensate  folly  in 
hoping  it  would  bear  her.  That  ice  go 
down  a  whole  mountain  -  side !  Why, 
it  splintered  at  a  touch.  Ridiculous  ! 
Impossible  ! 

He  sat  down  on  the  snow  once  more  in 
despair. 

'  If  we  had  only  some  wine  !'  he  said. 
'  Some  brandy !     Anything !' 

Meriem  opened  her  eyes  at  the  sound, 
and  answered  feebly,  with  a  flash  of  remem- 
brance, '  Your  flask  is  at  my  girdle.  I 
forgot  it  till  now.  I  snatched  it  up  as 
we  were  leaving  the  tent.  There's  some- 
thing in  it.  I  thought  you  might  want 
It. 

With  a  wild  cry  of  joy,  Le  Marchant 
seized  the  bottle  eagerly  from  her  side,  and 
im screwed    the    toj)    with    numbed    white 
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fingers.  It  was  whisky,  neat,  and  liappily 
more  than  half  full, 

'  Thank  God  !'  he  cried,  *  we're  saved, 
Merieni ;'  and  he  poured  out  a  wine-glass- 
ful into  the  cup  beneath,  tempering  the  raw 
spirit  with  a  handful  of  snow  that  melted  in 
it  instantly.  '  Here,  drink  this  off,'  he  went 
on,  holding  it  to  her  blue  lips;  •  it'll  give 
us  both  strength  to  go  on  to  Bouira.' 

'  Is  it  wine  ?'  Meriem  asked.  *  I  never 
tasted  any.  You  know  we're  not  allowed 
to  drink  wine,  we  Moslems.' 

'  No,  it's  not  wine !'  Le  Marchant 
answered  firmly.  '  And  you're  not  a 
Moslem !  And  whether  you  like  or  not, 
you  must  drink  it  instantly  !' 

]VIeriem  drank  it  off  without  further 
parley. 

'  Why,  it  warms  one  at  once,'  she  cried 
in  surprise.  '  I  never  in  my  life  felt  any- 
thing like  it.' 

Le  Marchant  tossed  down  a  good  draught 
himself 
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'  Now,  we'll  wait  five  minutes  for  that  to 
take  effect,*  he  said,  with  fresh  hope  ;  *  and 
then,  as  soon  as  it's  begun  to  strengthen 
us,  if  I  have  to  carry  you  down  the  whole 
way  in  my  arms,  we'll  go  on,  Meriem.' 

But  in  a  few  minutes  Meriem,  summoning 
up  all  her  courage,  and  refreshed  by  the 
stimulant,  was  ready  once  more  to  start  off 
walking  again  with  a  spasmodic  effort. 

The  downward  slope  was  far  easier  than 
the  upward  one.  Sometimes  by  sliding, 
sometimes  by  a  glissade^  and  sometimes  by 
trudging  through  the  soft  snow,  they  made 
their  way  toilsomely  and  slowly  to  the 
point  where  the  snow  ceased  on  the  moun- 
tain. Already  the  exercise  and  the  higher 
temperature  made  Meriem  warmer.  As 
they  reached  the  last  edge  of  the  deep 
snow,  she  said,  with  a  fresh  access  of 
feverish  energy  : 

'  I  can  walk  on  now  to  the  bottom, 
Eustace.' 

On,  and  ever  on,  they  tramped   accord- 
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ingly,  in  the  early  morning,  the  dawn  just 
beo'innino-  to  whiten  the  east  in  the  direc- 

O  a 

tion  of  the  iron  line  they  could  now  see 
dimly  below  them  in  the  gorge  of  the  river. 
Meriem  had  never  set  eyes  on  a  railway 
before,  but  she  was  the  first  to  make  it  out, 
with  its  rigid  curve,  and  she  guessed  what 
it  meant. 

'  The  iron  road,'  she  cried,  for  slie  had 
forofotten  the  English  name  that  Eustace 
called  it.  '  We  haven't  so  far  to  go  now. 
I  can  hold  out  still,  if  I  drop  when  I  get 
there.' 

It  was  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  when 
they  reached  the  gorge  itself,  and  stood  by 
the  side  of  the  single  line  of  railway.  East- 
ward, the  next  station  was  not  in  sight; 
but  westward,  beyond  the  river,  they  had 
descried  from  the  heights  houses  and  a 
steeple.  That  must  be  Beni  -  Mansour 
Station,  Eustace  thought,  from  the  lie  of 
the    country.       They    turned     their    weary 
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feet  in  that  direction,  walking-  along  the 
line,  and  treading*  on  the  ties ;  if  only  they 
could  once  reach  a  station,  they  could 
telegraph  on  for  aid  in  all  directions. 

A  hundred  yards  further  on  they  oame 
to  a  brido-e.  It  was  an  iron-girder  bridge, 
thrown  boldly  across  the  river  from  bank 
to  bank  of  the  wide  s'oro'e.  But  there 
was  no  footwav.  The  rails  ran  along" 
skeleton- wise  upon  sleepers  and  ties ;  the 
work  heneath  was  open  trestle-work  of  the 
American  type.  Meriem  looked  along  at  it 
with  doubt  and  hesitation. 

*  It's  hardly  a  kilometre  to  the  station,' 
she  said,  shrinking  back.  '  But.  Eustace, 
I  daren't  cross  that  thing  now.  If  it  were 
u])  in  our  mountains,  and  I  were  fresh  and 
strong,  perhaps  I  might  venture  !  but  I'm 
so  very  weak  and  giddy  with  fatigue  and 
hunjier  !  Leave  me  here — leave  me  here 
for  awhile — and  send  people  back  to  me 
from  the  villaofe  with  food.  I  shall  be 
quite    safe    where    I    am,    you    know.       I 
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shall  sit  by  the  roadside,  and  nothing  will 
hurt  me.' 

Le  March  ant  considered  seriously  for  a 
moment  with  himself.  She  was  certainly 
in  a  very  weak  and  faint  condition.  It 
required  nerve  and  strength  to  cross  that 
brido-e.  He  hardlv  cared  even  to  face  the 
task  himself  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
didn't  like  to  leave  Meriem  alone  and  unpro- 
tected by  the  open  roadside.  He  reflected, 
liowever,  that  Kabyle  maidens  are  generally 
very  well  able  to  take  care  of  themselves ; 
and  also,  which  was  perhaps  a  great  deal 
more  to  the  point,  that  nobody  Avas  likely 
to  be  passing  at  that  early  hour  down  an 
uninhabited  gorge,  along  a  lonely  railway 
line.  As  the  outcome  of  which  deliberation, 
he  decided  at  last  it  would  be  best  to  leave 
Meriem  by  herself  for  the  time  being,  and 
hurry  on,  for  her  sake  as  well  a>^  for  the 
sake  of  the  besieged  at  St.  Cloud,  to  the 
nearest  village.  The  sooner  he  could  get 
there,   the    sooner    she    would    have    food, 
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Wiirmtli,  and  shelter.  Though  it  looked, 
perhaps,  a  little  cruel  and  unchivalrous  to 
leave  her,  it  was  the  truest  chivalry  and 
kindness  in  the  end  —  the  only  way  to 
procure  her  all  that  she  needed. 

'  Yer}^  well,  Meriem,'  he  said,  with  re- 
gretful decision.  '  Sit  here  by  the  side  ;  I 
won't  be  long.  I  shall  come  back  to  you 
soon  with  food  and  clothing.'  Then  a 
sudden  idea  struck  him  as  he  turned  to 
go.  '  You  must  take  care  of  the  engine,' 
he  said,  in  a  warning  voice ;  '  you  know 
what  that  is — the  great  iron  horse  that 
comes  puffing  and  snorting  along  the  rails. 
If  it  passes  by  while  you're  here,  don't  go 
on  the  line,  or  it'll  run  you  down  and  crush 
you  to  atoms.  Better  not  stir  at  all  from 
the  spot.  Sit  where  you  are  by  the  side 
till  I  return  ;  don't  move  hand  or  foot,  for 
fear  of  danger.' 

Meriem  nodded  her  weary  head  in  assent, 
and  took  his  hand  in  her  own,  dreamily. 
She  raised  it  to  her  mouth,  and  printed  a 
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kiss  upon  it.  Eustace  stooped  down  and 
kissed  her  forehead  in  return. 

'  Good  -  bye,  Meriem,'  he  said,  '  I  shall 
soon  be  back.  Good-bye,  my  child,  and 
take  care  of  the  enoine.' 

And  he  turned  to  make  his  way  across 
that  dangerous  bridge,  with  a  Avave  of  his 
liand  towards  the  half-fainting  Kabyle  girl. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

pp:ril. 

The  bridge  proved  harder  by  far  to  pass 
than  Eustace  had  at  all  at  iirst  antici- 
pated. It  was  one  of  those  spider-like 
trestle  structures  with  which  Transatlantic 
engineers  have  made  us  so  familiar;  and 
its  lightness  and  airiness  were  in  American 
extremes.  The  ties  stood  open  rather  far 
apart ;  the  gorge  below  yawned  deep  and 
rock  -  bound  ;  and  the  distance  bridged 
seemed  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  actual 
size  of  the  torrent  stream,  owing  to  the 
immense  width  and  abrupt  descent  of  the 
chasm -like  valley.  At  every  step  along 
those  open  sleepers  the  Englishman's  knees 
trembled   under  him.     He   dared   not   look 
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down  at  the  abyss  below ;  he  dared  not 
look  back  at  poor  weary  Meriem,  for  fear 
he  should  grow  gidd}'  and  lose  balance 
entirely.  He  could  only  walk  on — walk 
on  mechanically,  planting  one  foot  after 
another  on  the  uncertain  ties,  and  steadying 
himself  as  best  he  might,  with  his  arms 
spread  out  like  an  acrobat  or  a  rope- 
dancer. 

It  would  have  been  a  ticklish  task  even 
at  the  best  of  times.  With  his  numbed 
and  weary  limbs,  after  that  long  tramp,  it 
was  almost  too  much  for  him.  He  had  got 
half-way  over,  however,  in  safety,  when  a 
strange,  dull  noise  vibrating  along  the 
metals  underfoot  made  him  start  and  listen 
with  vivid  eagerness.  Hark  !  what  was 
that  ?  The  rails  seemed  to  thrill  with  an 
indefinite  hum.  A  moment's  suspense  ! 
Then  he  heard  a  voice  calling  to  him 
aloud  from  the  further  bank. 

'  Eustace,  Eustace !'  the  voice  cried  in 
agony.     *' It's  coming !     It's  coming!' 
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He  knew  what  that  meant.  He  recoi*;- 
nised  his  peril.  It  was  Meriem  cr}'in<^ 
aloud  to  warn  him  of  his  daniJ^er.  With  a 
thump  of  the  heart  he  took  it  all  in. 

The  morning  train  from  Setif  to  Palaestro ! 

0  God  ! — 0  God  !  it  was  rushinof  down 
upon  him  resistlessly ! 

There  was  no  time  to  think  or  to  plan 
escape  now\  Xo  place  to  turn  aside,  to 
right  or  to  left.  Only  the  line  itself,  nnd 
the  river  beneath.  He  could  liear  the  wild 
dash  of  the  enoine  as  it  came  rcarino-  and 
thundering  down  that  steep  incline  to  the 
mountain  river.  He  could  hear  the  rattle 
and  ring  of  the  rails  as  they  grated  under 
the  wheels.  The  brake  was  pressed  hard. 
It  thrilled  and  resounded  alon"-  the  trestles 
of  the  bridge.  He  realized  the  deadly  peril 
in  which  he  stood.  But  for  one  thino-  he 
was  grateful.  Thank  Heaven,  he  hadn't 
tried  to  take  Meriem  over  with  him  ! 
Meriem,  at  least,  was  safe  from  peril. 
His   first    thought   was  to   make  a  wild 
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(lash  for  it,  and  try  to  get  to  the  other  end 
of  the  loner  brido-e  before  that  rushini'- 
eno'ine  could  reach  and  overtake  him.  l)Ut 
one  second  sufficed  to  show  him  how  mad 
and  hopeless  was  that  wild  plan ;  how 
impossible  the  chance  of  getting  across 
before  the  eno'ine  bore  him  down.  Only 
one  bid  for  life  yet  remained — for  Meriem's 
sake,  and  the  besieged  in  the  mountains. 
Like  a  flash,  the  solution  occurred  to  his 
quick  mind.  He  must  lower  himself  on 
his  hands  in  the  gap  between  the  ties,  hang 
on  bv  his  hno-ers  as  one  hano-s  on  to  a 
trapeze,  and  let  the  engine  and  train  pass 
bodily  over  him. 

It  was  a  bold  idea,  yet  not  wholly  im- 
practical)le.  For  as  soon  as  it  had  passed, 
he  could  raise  himself  up  again  on  his 
elbows,  like  a  gymnast,  and  continue  his 
journey  to  the  nearest  station.  l)ut  for 
the  moment,  dear  life  was  all  he  thought 
about. 

Quick  as  thought,  he  lowered  himself  on 
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his  hands  as  steadily  as  he  could  manage, 
and  placing  one  foot  against  an  angle  of 
the  iron  trestle-work  at  the  side — the  rod 
attachments  were  too  thick  and  too  big  to 
climb  by — clung  with  hooked  fingers  to  the 
sleeper  above  in  speechless  suspense  and 
quivering  expectation.  How  long  he  might 
have  to  wait  there  he  had  no  conception. 
])Ut  he  waited  for  ages.  Hours,  days, 
years,  seemed  to  pass  slowly  before  that 
rushing  engine,  at  full  speed,  rolled  over 
his  head  wdth  its  rattlino-  burden.  There 
he  hung,  inert,  between  earth  and  sky,  with 
one  foot  just  poised  against  the  elbow  of 
the  trestle-work,  and  the  other  danolino- 
loose  in  empty  space,  and  heard  the  great 
iron  horse  dash,  puffing  and  panting,  across 
the  long  line  of  iron  girders,  in  slow  haste 
to  destroy  him.  Would  he  have  nerve  to 
cling  on  when  once  it  got  fairly  overhead, 
he  wondered  ?  He  hardly  dared  to  hope 
it,  his  hands  quivered  and  shook  so  much 
already.     The  mere  physical  jar  and  con- 
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cussion  as  the  train  passed  by  would 
perhaps  suffice  to  loosen  and  shake  off  his 
tremulous  fino-ers.  Fatiii'ue  and  haniJ:er 
had  unnerved  him  already:  the  ordeal  was 
a  harder  one  than  his  exhausted  frame  was 
then  and  there  jjrepared  to  go  through. 

But  Meriem  at  least  was  safe  upon  the 
bank  !  Thank  Heaven  for  that.  He  had 
not  foolishly  and  thoughtlessly  imperilled 
Meriem. 

Jar,  jar,  jar  ;  how  the  girders  rocked  ! 
The  train  was  comino-  rollino-  and  rattling: 
on.  It  approached,  it  approached  ;  nearer, 
nearer,  nearer.  He  saw  the  lumbering 
engine  pass  slowly  overhead.  The  boiler 
went  over  him,  grate,  grate,  grate.  The 
funnel  puffed  and  steamed  and  snorted. 
The  fire  glowed  red  above  his  face  with  a 
fierce  hot  glow.  But  still  he  held  on, 
tremblino;  tremblini''  violentlv.  Great 
heavens  !  would  the  thing  take  all  day  to 
go  past  ?  Each  instant  seemed  to  lengthen 
itself  out  into  an  eternity  ! 

VOL.  111.  39 
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A  second's  breathing-sjDace.  The  engine 
had  passed  him  ! 

Then  the  tender  went  next,  jar,  jar,  jar, 
jar.  And  after  it  the  carriages,  with  their 
unconscions  living  load  of  humanity,  not 
one  soul  of  whom  knew  how  an  unhappy 
fellow-creature  was  hano'ino-  on  below  there 
for  dear  life  with  straining  hands  to  the 
ties  and  sleepers.  One,  two,  three,  four  of 
them,  each  jarring  separately,  and  each 
almost  shaking  him  from  his  insecure  hold 
with  those  numbed,  dead  fingers.  A  cattle- 
truck  next ;  two,  three,  four,  five,  six  goods- 
waggons.  And  then  a  pause.  Eustace 
breathed  ao:ain.  Thank  Heaven  !  thank 
Heaven  !  the  jar  was  over.  The  train  had 
passed.     He  might  safely  get  up  again. 

But  when  he  came  to  try,  his  cramped 
hands  refused  to  raise  their  heavy  burden. 
He  hadn't  purchase  enough  to  pull  himself 
up.  He  must  wait  for  a  few  minutes  and 
recover  his  strength.  The  nervous  strain 
had  unmanned  him  for  the  moment. 
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So  he  waited,  waited  ;  half  fainted,  but 
waited. 

Another  quick  chano-e !  Great  heavens! 
what  was  this  ?  The  jar  ceased  abruptly. 
The  girders  left  off  vibrating  one  moment. 
The  train  had  stopped  before  reaching  the 
end !  Something  must  have  happened. 
Then  suddenly  the  jolting  began  once 
more,  but  in  the  opposite  direction.  A 
horrible  doubt  appalled  his  mind.  Next 
instant  the  doubt  resolved  itself  into  a 
certaintv.  The  enoine  was  reversed  !  The 
train  was  comino-  back  asfain  ! 

Could  he  muster  up  strength  to  face  it 
out  ?  Could  he  ever  hold  on  till  it  had 
reached  once  more  the  other  side,  numbed 
and  cramped  as  he  was  already  with  his 
superhuman  effort  ? 

And  even  if  it  went  back  and  passed  him 
over  unhurt,  it  must  still  go  on  a  second 
time,  and  make  its  way  finally  to  Bouira 
and  Palaestro.  Twice  more  of  that  speech- 
less, indescribable  suspense  !     Twice   more 
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of  that  horrible  2:ratm2r  and  iarrino- !  He 
could  never  endure  it.  It  would  kill  him 
with  the  uncertainty. 

Back,  back  they  came,  all  those  same 
cruel  carriages,  in  reversed  order. 

One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six — those 
were  the  o'oods-waofo'ons.  He  counted  them 
all,  waggon  l)y  waggon,  a  long  age  each, 
going  slowly  over  again.  Then  the  cattle- 
truck  ;  he  could  hear  the  oxen  in  it.  Then 
one,  two,  three,  four — eastward  they  went 
again,  those  four  passenger  carriages.  Jar, 
jar,  jar,  as  they  passed  overhead  ;  the 
oTatino;-  this  time  far  more  deliberate  and 
worse  than  ever.  The  tender  rolled  next, 
on  slow,  slow  wheels  ;  and  now  for  the 
dan  O'er  of  d  answers — the  enoine.  That  was 
worst  of  all,  because  of  the  heat  and  glare 
and  blast  of  the  furnace.  If  it  halted  over 
his  head  (and  it  was  going  very  slow)  the 
heat  would  torture  him  ;  it  would  be  all  up 
with  him. 

How    instantaneous    is     thougrht  !     how 
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swift  !  how  indivisible  !  In  that  second  of 
time  between  the  tender  and  the  boiler  he 
caught  himself  speculating  in  his  whirling 
brain  why  the  train  had  turned  back  on  the 
bridge  at  all,  and  how^  long  it  would  wait 
before  it  went  on  again. 

Then   the   boiler  came,  and   with  it  ob- 
livion. 

All  he  knew  clearly  was  that  a  dart  of 
pain,  presumably  in  the  hand,  v/as  followed 
fast  by  a  faint  sensation  of  rushing  air 
buoying  him  up  all  round  —  a  sudden 
plunge,  a  thud,  a  stoppage.  The  universe 
seemed  to  reel  and  whirl  around  him.  All 
else  was  blank.     He  had  fallen  insensible. 

One  spurt  of  boiling  water  from  the 
engine  as  it  passed  had  dropped  accidentally 
on  the  hooked  hand  that  barely  clutched 
the  rugged  sleeper.  That  sadden  throb  of 
scalding  pain  made  him  relax  his  tenacious 
muscles  instinctively.  It  w\t,s  all  up  then. 
His  hands  let  go.  He  had  fallen  on  to  the 
sandbank  that  bounded  the  river. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

WHY    IT    STOPPED. 

And  Meriem  ?     Well,  the  train  was  putting 
back  to  pick  up  Meriem. 

When  Eustace  left  her,  she  had  sat  for  a 
while  listless  on  the  bare  bank,  too  weary 
to  think  of  anything  but  her  own  fatigue, 
and  loniiinof  for  rest  and  food  and  release 
from  anxiety.  For  Vernon  Blake's  danger 
was  still  an  ever-present  reality  to  her 
mind,  persisting  through  everything  as  a 
vaoue  backoTOund  of  consciousness.  She 
watched  Eustace,  as  in  a  trance,  making  his 
way  slowly  over  those  open  ties.  Would 
he  get  across  the  bridge  in  safety,  she 
wondered,    half  dreamily  —  would    he    get 
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across  and  rouse  Algiers  in  time  to  rescue 
Iris  and  Vernon  ? 

So  she  sat  there  listless,  with  her  eyes 
partly  closed.  But,  like  all  mountaineers, 
she  had  keen  hearinsf.  An  indefinite  hum 
soon  attracted  her  attention.  What  was 
that  faint,  low  noise  that  buzzed  along  the 
line  ?  A  distant  b'r'r,  that  seemed  to  shake 
the  brido'e  ?  Thouo;h  she  had  never  beheld 
a  railway-line  in  her  life  before,  she  felt 
sure  it  was  the  train  coming  up  from  east- 
ward. 

A  train  she  knew  only  as  a  wonderful, 
horrible,  death-dealing  machine.  Strange 
stories  had  reached  her  ears  in  her  remote 
mountains  of  the  magic  pace  and  dangerous 
whirl  of  those  inyentions  of  Satan,  which 
run  a  man  down  before  ever  he  can  cross 
the  path  in  front  of  them.  The  infidels 
knew  how  to  make  wild  iron  horses  that 
careered  along  the  ground  with  dizzy  speed, 
like  birds  on  the  Aving,  or  shooting-stars  in 
heaven.     If  any  living  creature  presented 
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itself  in  their  way  when  they  were  in  full 
flight  (may  Allah  preserve  us  !)  they 
crushed  it  in  their  wrath  under  their  heavy 
wheels,  as  an  angry  bull  crushes  a  grass- 
hopper beneath  his  tread  on  his  way  to 
dash  fiercely  at  a  bellowing  rival.  Those 
wdio  have  never  seen  a  locomotive  have 
always  heard  of  it,  indeed,  chiefly  as  a  fear- 
ful eno-ine  of  destruction.  Meriem's  terrors 
w^ere  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  of  super- 
stitious awe,  as  she  saw  the  great  snorting 
and  puffing  creature,  breathing  fire  from 
its  nostrils,  wheel  rapidly  round  the  corner 
of  the  mountain,  and  bear  down  with  a  wild 
swoop  upon  the  bridge  in  front  of  her — the 
bridge  where  Eustace  \vas  feeling  his  way 
slowly,  with  tentative  feet,  above  the  yawn- 
ing abyss  of  the  gorge  of  Isser. 

And  it  was  she  who  had  sent  him  on  his 
awful  errand  !  She  who  had  urged  him  to 
cross  the  bridge  !  She  who  had  asked  him 
to  try  that  dangerous  path,  for  Vernon's 
sake — for  A^ernon's  and  Iris's  ! 
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He  was  so  good,  so  brave,  so  true,  so 
gentle  !  And  he  loved  her  so  truly !  How 
could  she  ever  have  sacrificed  that  earnest 
soul  to  her  unkind  lover  ?  Her  heart  smote 
her  with  a  terrible  remorse.  She  flung 
herself  on  the  line  in  an  agony  of  regret. 

•Eustace!'  she  cried,  in  a  wild  cry  of 
despair,  '  Eustace  !  Eustace  !  it's  coming, 
Eustace  !' 

But  he  never  heard  her,  or,  if  he  heard, 
he  never  turned  his  face  aside  to  listen  for 
one  moment.  It  would  crush  him  ^vhere 
he  stood  before  ever  he  was  aware  of  it  ! 

If  only  she  had  done  as  Eustace  told  her 
— waited  patiently  by  the  side,  and  never 
stirred  from  her  place,  come  what  might, 
all  might  yet  have  gone  well  with  them. 
The  train  would  have  passed  over  his  head 
in  safety,  and  Eustace,  when  it  had  passed, 
might  have  sunnnoned  up  his  strength, 
by  slow  degrees,  to  raise  himself  on  his 
elbows  to  the  level  of  the  bridue  airain. 
But  what  woman  on  eartli  could  keep  her 
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presence  of  mind  enough  to  obey  a  man's 
instructions  at  such  a  crisis  ?  She  only 
knew  that  Eustace  was  in  dan""er — that  she 
had  sent  him  to  his  death — that  for  her 
sake  he  had  gone — that  at  all  hazards  she 
must  try  to  save  him. 

The  horrible  thing  was  deaf,  and  blind, 
and  senseless,  indeed,  as  it  came  roaring 
and  rushing  with  lightning  speed  down  that 
steep  incline  ;  but  it  had  a  man  on  board, 
no  doubt ;  an  infidel  at  the  helm,  but  still 
a  man  who  guided  and  directed  it.  She 
would  fling  herself  in  front  of  it  and  attract 
his  attention.  She  would  throw  up  her 
arms  and  beckon  him  to  stop.  He  would 
y)ull  up,  perhaps  (if  to  pull  up  were  pos- 
sible), when  he  saw  a  woman  on  the  line 
before  him,  waving  her  hands  and  shouting 
to  him  franticallv. 

For  though  she  had  never  seen  a  train  in 
her  life  before,  she  saw^  at  a  glance  how  it 
ran  upon  its  rails,  and  took  in,  instinctively, 
the  main  manner  of  its  external  working. 
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Running  backwards  on  the  line  before 
the  advancing  engine,  she  flung  up  her 
hands  with  all  the  energy  of  despair,  and 
waved  her  white  haik  wildly  in  the  breeze, 
to  catch,  if  possible,  the  engine-driver's  at- 
tention. 

Nearer  and  ever  nearer  came  that  horrible 
thing,  snorting  steam  from  its  uncoutli 
mouth,  and  glowing  in  its  front,  like  some 
living  creature  eager  to  swoop  down  upon 
her  of  set  purpose,  to  crush  and  destroy 
her.  But  she  had  no  thought  for  herself ; 
she  thought  only  of  Eustace.  It  might 
knock  her  down  and  run  over  her  lifeless 
bod}^  at  its  own  fierce  will,  if  only  she 
could  make  it  halt  before  it  reached  Eustace 
—  Eustace,  Eustace,  0  Allah,  Eustace! 
She  ran  backward,  ever  backward,  without 
looking  where  she  went,  waving  her  hands 
wildly,  and  shouting  in  Kabyle,  '  Stop, 
stop,  in  Allah's  name  stop,  for  mercy !'  till 
she  almost  reached  the  bei''inninof'  of  the 
bridge,  where  she  would  have  fallen  through 
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the  open  spaces,  or  been  crushed  between 
the  ties  by  the  devouring  engine. 

But  before  she  reached  it,  the  unsj^eak- 
able  thing,  now  slackening  its  pace  some- 
what, as  if  in  answer  to  lier  cries,  was 
fairly  upon  her.  Xo  matter  for  that.  She 
knew  it  was  slackening !  Then  they  saw 
her  !  They  saw  her  !  They  meant  to  pull 
up  !  Perhaps  the  thing  would  stop  before 
it  reached  Eustace. 

'For  Allah's  sake,  stop;  for  mercy!  for 
mercy  !' 

Next  instant  the  buffer  had  struck  her 
full  on  the  bosom.  She  stumbled  and  fell. 
Lio'hts  danced  before  her  sio-ht.  A  terrible 
sense  of  a  stunning  blow  overcame  and 
sickened  her.  She  closed  her  eyes  wearily. 
And  all  was  silence. 

The  driver  of  the  morning  train  from 
Setif,  looking  ahead  along  the  line  as  he 
turned  that  sharp  corner  before  reaching 
the  trestle  bridge  across  the  Isser,  had  been 
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surprised  to  see  a  woman — une  indu/ene — 
these  natives  are  so  foolish — running  back- 
ward on  the  line,  with  her  face  towards  the 
engine,  and  waving-  her  hands  frantically 
before  her  face,  to  stop  him. 

'  Tie?is,^  he  remarked  with  philosophic 
calm  to  his  friend  the  stoker,  '  voila  encore 
line  de  ces  imbeciles  qui  desire  se  faire 
ccdandrer  comme  on  calandre  le  linge  cJiez 
hi,  hlanchisseuse ;  and  jet,  if  we  run  over 
her,  they'll  start  a  proces-cerbal  against  us, 
'par  exempJe,  for  causing  the  death  of  a 
native  by  carelessness.  Those  idiots  of 
lawyers  I' 

But  he  did  his  best,  none  the  less,  in  his 
own  interest,  to  avert  a  catastrophe.  Those 
idiots  of  lawyers  must  be  pacified  somehow. 

The  train  was  rushing  down  the  incline 
with  all  steam  on,  to  mount  the  steep 
gradient  on  the  other  side,  as  it  went 
towards  Bouira  ;  but  the  brake  had  been 
Aveil  in  liand  for  the  purpose  of  turning  the 
sharp  corner  of  the  gorge  in  salet}^,  and  the 
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engine-driver  was  therefore  able  to  apply  it 
in  hot  haste  the  moment  he  saw  that  mad 
Kabyle  figure  careering  and  gesticulating 
alono'  the  sine'le  line  rioht  in  front  of  him. 

O  o  o 

The  man  on  the  bridge  he  did  not  see  ;  that 
dancing  creature  in  the  wild  white  robe  dis- 
tracted his  attention  from  all  else  beyond 
for  the  first  few  seconds  ;  and  before  he 
could  recover  his  presence  of  mind  suffi- 
ciently to  grasp  the  whole  situation  at  once, 
Eustace,  letting  himself  down  by  his  hands 
between  the  girders,  had  disappeared  beneath 
the  ties  among  the  mazes  of  the  trestle- 
work.  However,  the  woman  alone  was  well 
worth  stopping  for  ;  those  idiots  of  lawyers 
hold  you  guilty  of  contributory  negligence, 
worse  luck  !  if  you  don't  pull  up  sharp 
even  for  a  suicide.  The  driver  put  on  the 
brake  quick  and  hard  ;  the  hiss  of  it  grated 
with  iarrino-  vibration  all  alonu;  the  whole 
lenjxth  of  the  brido;e  and  the  mrders. 

But  it  isn't  so  easy  to  stop  a  train,  either, 
going  full  pelt,  by  steam  and  gravity,  down 
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a  Steep  incline,  with  a  bridge  at  the  bottom. 
Before  he  had  time  to  bring-  the  engine  fairly 
to  a  standstill,  the  buffers  had  hit  that 
frantic  Kabyle  woman  full  on  the  breast, 
and  the  train  had  passed  calmly  and  resist- 
lessly  on  across  the  level  of  the  bridge  in 
front  of  her.  It  was  only  when  they  had 
almost  reached  the  opposite  side  that  the 
wheels  with  difficulty  obeyed  the  brake,  and 
pulled  up  sharp  midway  with  a  jar  that 
D-rated    hard    through    the    long    line    of 


carriaiies. 


A  dozen  heads  peeped  forth  at  once,  in- 
quisitive, from  a  dozen  windows.  '  Quest- 
ce  quil-y-a  done  T  a  dozen  querulous  voices 
exclaimed  in  concert  in  their  highest  key. 
And  the  guard,  from  his  little  perched  box 
behind,  responded  cheerfully,  '  As  far  as  I 
can  tee,  messieurs  et  mesdames,  there's  no 
harm  done  !  An  incident  of  Algeria  ! 
We've  run  over  an  indigene !' 

'  Nothing  wronu^  with  the  train,  my  dear,' 
a    reassuring    pa})a,    in    a    black    skull-caj), 
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withdrawing  his  head,  remarked  to  a  tremu- 
lous mamma  huddled  up  in  the  corner. 
^  Pas  de  deraillement !  The  engine's  all 
right.  We've  only  stopped  because  we've 
had  the  misfortune  to  run  over  a  stray 
Kabyle  woman.' 

^  Pas  plus  que  ga  !'  madame  answered, 
consoled,  and  settled  herself  down  comfort- 
ably once  more  in  her  rugs  in  the  corner. 

But  in  the  roadway  behind,  Meriem  lay 
stunned  and  bleeding  on  the  line  ;  and 
midway  across  the  bridge,  Eustace  Le 
Marchant  still  cluno;  with  hooked  hands  for 
dear  life  to  the  sleepers  beneath  them. 

'  What  to  do  ?'  the  engine-driver  nuu*- 
mured  in  doubt  to  his  friend  the  stoker. 

'Go  back,'  the  stoker  answered,  with  glib 
suggestiveness,  '  and  pick  up  the  body. 
Strictly  en  rhjle.  That  satisfies  the  Court. 
It  shows  at  least  (sacred  name  of  a  dog  !) 
you've  done  tlie  l)est  you  could  to  avert  an 
accident.' 

'  You  have  reason,  man  vieux,'  the  engine- 
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driver  answered,  slapping  him  on  the  back, 
and  reversino'  his  locomotive.  '  Alloiis  clone. 
let  us  pick  her  up,  as  you  say,  for  form's 
sake,  this  mangled-out  Kabyle  woman.' 

So  they  turned  and  went  back  to  pick  up 
Meriem. 

And  as  they  passed  the  spot  where 
Eustace  still  clung  with  all  his  might  to 
the  hard  angles  of  wood,  three  or  four 
boiling  drops  from  the  waste-pipe,  turned 
on  by  the  reversal,  happened  to  fall  on  his 
left  knuckles,  and  finished  the  task  of 
sending  him  to  the  bottom. 

The  little  trao;edv  worked  itself  out  in  its 
own  dim  way,  all  unknown  to  the  principal 
but  unconscious  actors. 

So  they  picked  up  Meriem,  a  bleeding- 
mass  of  limbs  and  clothes,  and  laid  her 
with  rouo'h  unfeelinof  hands  on  the  floor  of 
an  empty  third-class  carriage. 

'  Tiens,'  the  passenger  in  the  skull-cap 
remarked  with  animation  to  the  guard  as 
he  passed,  looking  down   into  the  sand   at 

V(JL.  ni.  40 
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the  bottom  of  the  ravine.  '  Do  you  run 
over  many  of  them  here  in  this  gorge  ? 
There's  another  indigene  lying  stiff  and 
dead  on  the  bank  down  yonder  by  the  side 
of  the  torrent  there.'  For  Eustace's  new 
suit   of    Kabvle  costume    had,   of    course, 

^  7  7 

transformed  him  in  outward  appearance 
into  a  complete  and  very  unmistakable 
Alo-erian  native. 

'  C'cst  V7\ii,'  the  guard  answered,  shading 
his  eyes  with  his  hand  against  the  newly- 
risen  sun,  and  casting  a  curious  glance 
down  the  deejD  ravine.  '  But,  thank  Heaven, 
we've  nothing  to  do  with  Itim,  at  any  rate, 
we  others.  We  can  tell  the  people  at  the 
station  to  fetch  him  alons;  and  make  all  in- 
quiries.  Her  husband,  no  doubt !  Tumbled 
over  and  killed.  It  was  him,  you  may  be 
sure,  she  was  making  such  a  fuss  about. 
They  trespass  like  cows  on  the  line,  these 
indigenes !' 

And  the  incident  being  thus  satisfactorily 
closed,  the  train  steamed  on  gaily  upon  its 
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way  once  more,  with  Meriem's  body  safely 
aboard,  and  arrived,  to  the  stoker's  con- 
scious pride,  only  seven  minutes  behind  the 
advertised  time  at  Beni-Mansour  Station. 

'  There's  another  of  them  lying  dead  in 
the  fifullev  down  below,'  the  en o'ine- driver 
observed  to  the  chef  de  gave,  with  a  wave  of 
his  hand  towards  where  Eustace  lay  huddled. 
^  A  monsieur  in  a  hrst-class  carriage  detected 
him.  You'd  better  tell  the  Sisters  at  the 
Home  over  yonder  to  send  out  a  stretcher 
to  bring  him  up,  and  get  him  laid  out  and 
buried  decently.' 

For  accidents  will  happen,  even  on  the 
best-regulated  French  railways. 


40- 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

THE    BELEAGUERED    FORT. 

All  night  long,  St.  Cloud  held  out  bravely ; 
and  all  night  long  fresh  hordes  of  insuro'ents 
kept  pouring  in  from  outlying  villages  on 
the  inaccessible  spurs  of  distant  hills  ;  for 
the  Kabyles,  like  the  eagles,  perch  their 
eyries  on  the  topmost  ledges  of  the  moun- 
tain-peaks, where  no  other  foot  can  easily 
follow  them.  All  night  longf,  too.  Iris 
Knyvett  sat,  white  and  anxious,  tending 
Vernon  Blake  and  the  other  wounded  men, 
while  that  hideous  din  continued  to  wax 
fiercer  and  ever  fiercer  outside,  and  that 
awful  glare  to  glow  redder  and  ever  redder 
throunfh  the  cracks  of  the  casemate.  Even 
Madame   I'Administratrice   herself  felt    her 
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martial  ardour  cool  somewhat,  as  she  saw 
how  the  natives  gathered  thick  in  fresh 
swarms  around  that  doomed  Fort — one 
seething,  surging  mass  of  half  -  savage 
humanity,  now  hanging  by  hundreds  like 
bees  from  a  branch  on  the  bare  brick  walls 
of  the  frail  fortress,  and  pressing  on  to 
their  death  with  Mahommedan  ardour  in 
the  cumbered  line  of  the  shallow  green 
fosses. 

'  The  more  we  mow  down,  the  more  seem 
to  <»row  up  afresh,'  madame  exclaimed  at 
last,  raising  her  hands  in  horror  and 
astonishment  to  heaven.  '  They  use  each 
other's  bodies  like  rats  or  vermin,  just  to 
make  a  bridge  of  dead  for  the  survivors  to 
trample  on.  The  hateful  creatures  !  I 
wish  I  was  a  man  !  I'd  like  to  go  out  and 
have  a  good  shot  at  them  myself  before 
they  hacked  me  into  little  pieces.' 

And  even  as  she  spoke,  a  loud  yell  of 
triumph  arose  up  anew  from  the  Kabyle 
ranks.       They    had    succeeded    in    setting 
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alio:ht  the  oatewav  of  the  Fort.  Bio-  hursts 
of  flame  spurted  forth  from  the  loopholes. 
The  red  tongues  of  fire  were  already  mount- 
ing high  upon  the  stone  lintels. 

'  Unless  reinforcements  arrive  by  mid- 
day,' Madame  I'Administratrice  remarked, 
surveying  the  situation  with  critical  cool- 
ness through  her  torcoiseshell  glasses,  '  we 
shall  have  to  surrender,  as  they  did  at 
Palaestro  in  '71  ;  and  then,  my  dear,'  she 
drew  her  hand  suggestively,  with  a  sudden 
click,  across  her  small  white  throat,  '  the 
savages  will  make  mincemeat  of  us ;  it'll  be 
all  up  with  us.' 

'  What  happened  at  Palaestro  in  '71  ?' 
Iris  asked,  with  a  shudder,  as  the  shouts 
once  more  rose  loud  and  clear  from  the 
gateway  heavenward. 

'  Ah,  my  dear,'  the  little  Frenchwoman 
answered,  with  a  sagacious  nod,  '  you  should 
just  have  been  here  then ;  that  was  some- 
thing like  fighting.  You'd  have  known 
what    an  insurrection   was   like.   I   can   tell 
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you.  I  was  the  only  woman  who  escapeil 
alive  from  old  St.  Cloud  ;  and  at  Palaestro 
— pouf  ! — with  a  boum  !  boum  !  boum  ! 
they  extinguished  the  garrison  after  it  had 
surrendered.' 

'  After  it  had  surrendered  ?'  Iris  repeated, 
shrinking. 

'  Ah,  after  it  had  surrendered,  je  le  crois 
b{e?i,  mon  enfant!  Murdered  them  all  in 
cold  blood.  The  settlers  held  out  to  the 
very  last  moment  in  the  maimn  cantonniere 
and  the  Gendarmerie  next  door.  But  when 
the  Gendarmerie  was  ahnost  tumbling  in 
ruins  about  their  heads — riddled  throuoh 
and  through,  as  we  shall  be  soon — Bassetti 
and  the  rest  came  out  on  parole — that  brave 
Bassetti — with  a  promise  that  they  miglit 
retire  with  credit,  their  arms  in  their  hands, 
bien  entendu,  for  the  honour  of  France,  to 
the  nearest  civilized  settlement  in  the  dis- 
trict. Nothing  more  military — they  sur- 
rendered on  terms.  They  carried  their 
arms     out    with     them,    like    true     French 
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soldiers.  He  bien,  ma  chere,  as  soon  as 
they'd  got  just  outside  the  house — on  terms, 
remember — Iwiip,  sauve  qui  peut,  the  savages 
were  down  upon  them,  knocking  them  over 
with  the  butt-ends  of  their  rifles,  and  mas- 
sacring them  then  and  there  in  cold  blood, 
with  true  Kabyle  treachery.  Poor  old  men 
and  beardless  boys,  voyez-vous  Men?  Do 
you  wonder  that  I  hate  them,  then,  these 
coclions  cV indigenes  T 
Iris  shuddered. 

'  It's  terrible,'  she  cried,  'terrible,  terrible !' 
'  And  to  think.  Iris  dear,'  Mrs.  Knyvett 
remarked,  with  superfluous  reproachfulness 
under  these  painful  circumstances,  *  that  if 
it  hadn't  been  for  you,  and  your  determined 
opposition  to  your  dear  uncle,  we  might 
have  been  sitting  at  our  ease  this  very 
minute  in  Sir  Arthur's  villa  at  Mustapha 
Superieur,  not  knowing  there  were  such 
people  as  Kabyles  anywhere  !  Oh  !  if  I 
only  once  get  out  of  this  horrible  place,  I'll 
never,  never,  as  long  as  I   live,  go  among 
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such  frightful  creatures  again — never,  never, 
never,  never  !' 

'  But  you  won't  get  out  of  it,  chere  dame^ 
madame  continued  complacently,  just  grasp- 
ing her  meaning  through  the  mist  of  her 
English  ;  '  I  was  coming  to  that.  I  was 
just  going  to  tell  you  ;  they'll  do  with  us 
precisely  as  they  did  at  Palaestro — they'll 
murder  us  wholesale.  T'chk,  t'chk,  t'chk 
at  every  one  of  our  throats.  It's  a  Jehad, 
you  know — a  holy  war  ;  and  in  a  Jehad, 
madame,  there's  no  keeping  troth  or  trust 
with  the  infidels.  Well,  the  women  and 
children  were  in  the  maison  cantonniere^  as 
I  was  on  the  point  of  telling  you  (whew  ! 
what  a  bullet  !  it  nearly  made  a  hole  through 
the  casemate).  They  held  out  there,  with 
just  a  handful  of  men,  till  the  fire  around 
them  actually  scorched  and  burnt  their 
dresses  ;  and  then,  of  course,  they  could 
hold  out  no  longer.  So  they  surrendered 
at  last — surrendered  on  terms  of  sparing 
their  poor  little   lives  alone.     The  savages 
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accepted  them.  But  as  soon  as  they  came 
down,  r'r'r,  the  same  as  before — the  men 
were  killed — ^just  knocked  on  the  head,  so, 
before  the  women's  eyes  ;  and  the  women 
were  stripped  of  tlieir  very  clothes,  and 
handed  over,  in  I  dare  not  tell  you  what 
shameful  condition,  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
those  savage  brutes  there.  That's  what  7ce 
may  expect,  if  Hippolyte's  fool  enough  to 
listen  to  terms.  But  I  hope  he  won't.  For 
my  part,  I'd  sooner  die  first,  with  my 
tongue  in  my  cheek,  flinging  a  curse  with 
my  last  good  breath  against  those  dogs  of 


savages.' 


With    such    cheerino-    conversation     the 


o 


night  wore  through  and  the  morning 
dawned  upon  their  weary  eyelids.  More 
and  more  Kabyles  seemed  to  burst  upon 
them  for  ever.  Monseigneur  and  Blake, 
and  the  other  wounded  who  could  still  bear 
arms,  had  gone  out  long  since  perforce  to 
join  the  shattered  little  band  of  tired  de- 
fenders.      The    guard-room    and    dwelling- 
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house  alone  held  out  now.     The  courtyard 
of  the  fort  was  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

'  Unless  reinforcements  arrive  before  noon/ 
the  commandant  said,  with  a  despondent 
glance  at  the  enemy,  '  we  must  ask  for 
terms.  We  can't  hold  out  much  longer 
now  against  such  overwhelming  numbers.' 

'  Let  us  die  where  we  stand  first,' 
Sabaterie  answered  with  a  shudder.  '  For 
the  sake  of  the  women,  let  us  all  die 
fighting.' 

Presently  the  front  of  the  house  became 
quite  untenable. 

'  We  mast  put  you  on  the  terrace/  M. 
rAdministrateur  said  quietl}^  coming  up  to 
the  women.  '  You'll  be  out  of  reach  of  the 
bullets  tliere.  Duck  behind  the  parapet. 
When  that's  no  longer  safe,  we  must  take 
such  terms  as  they  choose  to  offer  us.' 

'No  terms!  No  terms!'  madame  an- 
swered firmly. 

The  women  and  children,  liuddling  close 
together,  made  their  way  out  by  the  steps 
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at  the  back  on  to  the  flat  top  of  the  old 
Moorish  villa.  A  wall  surrounded  it  on 
each  side,  a  foot  or  two  high,  and  sufficiently 
thick  to  be  quite  bullet-proof.  Madame 
I'Administratrice,  irrepressible  still,  raised 
her  head  for  a  moment  above  the  summit  of 
this  parapet  to  see  how  the  fight  now  went 
below.  In  a  second,  the  sight  of  that  hated 
face  drew  a  shower  of  fire  once  more  from 
the  Kabyles  in  the  courtyard,  who,  inspired 
alike  by  bigotry  and  hate,  thirsted  for  the 
blood  of  the  hio-h-heeled  woman.  The  in- 
domitable  little  soul,  not  daunted  even  now, 
drew  off  one  of  her  dainty  Parisian  evening- 
shoes — a  strange  reminder  of  last  night's 
suddenly -interrupted  festivities — and  held 
it  on  a  casual  frao^ment  of  bamboo  hio-h 
above  the  parapet. 

'  Let  them  waste  their  bullets  on  that,' 
she  cried  derisively;  and  waste  them  they 
did,  indeed,  in  good  earnest,  for  in  another 
minute  not  a  shred  was  left  of  the  insulting 
token. 
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Madame  knew  as  well  as  they  did  by 
what  nickname  she  was  called  among-  the 
wild  tribes,  and  she  flaunted  in  their  faces 
in  this  last  extremity  that  expressive  symbol 
of  her  hated  presence. 

All  through  the  morning,  the  little  garri- 
son still  held  out  by  superhuman  eftorts. 
Noon  came  at  last,  and  with  it  the  glare  of 
an  almost  tropical  sun.  Icy  cold  as  it  had 
been  on  the  snow-clad  tops  of  the  Djurjura 
last  night,  when  Meriem  crossed  them,  it 
was  broiling  hot  now  in  the  full  eye  of 
heaven  on  the  whitewashed  roof  of  that  flat 
open  terrace.  A  burning  sky  hung  hazy 
blue  overhead,  and  a  hot  sirocco  swept  on 
with  flerce  force  from  the  sweltering  desert. 
All  round,  the  smoke  and  heat  of  a  great 
conflagration  went  up  in  blinking  mist  from 
the  ruddy  ruins  of  the  still-smouldering 
villao-e.  Nothino-  remained  of  St.  Cloud  to 
behold,  indeed,  but  charred  and  blackened 
sites,  and  broken  walls,  and  that  one  gaunt 
Fort,  now  tumbling  visibly  to  pieces  by  slow 
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deo'rees   before  the  vi";orous  assault  of  the 
victorious  Kabyles. 

Their  only  hope  lay  in  the  arrival  of 
succour.  Had  any  rumour  of  the  rising 
yet  reached  Algiers?  Had  any  messenger 
descended  on  the  rail  at  Beni-Mansour  ? 
Could  troops  hurry  up  from  Tizi-Ouzou 
or  Fort  National? 

Or  were  Tizi-Ouzou  and  Fort  National 
themselves,  too,  in  flames  ?  Was  this  a 
general  risins;  of  all  the  confederated  Algerian 
tribes,  or  a  mere  local  and  isolated  Kabyle 
insurrection? 

They  knew  nothing.  They  could  guess 
nothing.  They  could  only  wait  and  hoi)e 
and  wonder,  and  look  with  straining  eyes 
along  those  two  white  lines  curling  round 
amoncr  the  hills,  that  showed  above  the 
parapet  in  either  direction — the  roads  to  the 
two  nearest  European  stations. 

By  noon,  the  situation  was  no  longer 
tenable.  The  Zouaves  could  hardly  fight 
another    half  -  hour    for    sheer    fatii^rue    and 
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thirst  and  hunger.  Muttered  cries  of 
'  Surrender '  began  to  be  heard  here  and 
there  from  the  men.  The  Fort,  in  fact, 
was  but  a  riddled  shell  ;  it  might  Ml 
down  bodily  about  their  ears  at  any 
moment. 

Just  then,  M.  I'Administrateur  made  his 
appearance  suddenly  at  the  door  that  led 
upon  the  flat  white  terrace.  He  was  grimed 
with  smoke,  and  covered  with  stains  of 
powder  or  blood. 

'  I'm  ooina:  to  make  terms,'  he  said 
shortl3^ 

'  Jamais  /'  madame  cried,  in  her  shrillest 
and  most  authoritative  accents,  stamping 
her  little  foot  angrily  upon  the  tiles  of 
the  house-top.  '  Jamais!  jamais!  milk  fois 
jamais .'' 

'  We  can  no  longer  delay  it,'  monsieur  re- 
sponded coldly,  twirling  his  moustaches. 

'  Surrender  if  you  like,  but  I'll  tight  till 
I  die,  if  I  hold  the  Fort  myself  alone,' 
madame   answered    with    spirit,   seizing   the 
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sword  at  a  wrench  from  the  scabbard  by  his 
side.  '  I  shall  not  be  massacred  here  in  cold 
blood  as  we  were  at  Palaestro.  I  shall  die 
blade  in  hand.  For  the  honour  of  France, 
I  refuse  to  surrender.' 

'  I  command  this  garrison,'  monsieur  said 
with  dignity. 

'  And  I  command  you,'  madame  retorted 
briskly,  with  her  irrei^ressible  street- Arab 
readiness.  '  Go  back,'  she  went  on,  in  a 
coaxing  tone,  pouting  her  pretty  little 
Parisian  lips  at  him  coquettishly.  '  Go 
back,  there's  a  good  man,  and  fight  it 
out  like  a  soldier  to  the  bitter  end.  If  in 
twenty  minutes,  twenty  minutes  by  my 
watch — the  little  watch  you  gave  me,  you 
remember,  Hippolyte — we're  not  relieved 
from  Fort  National  or  somewhere,  parole 
d'honneur,  I'll  jump  down  among  them  my- 
self, all  alive,  from  the  parapet.  Not  a 
woman  in  the  place  shall  be  taken  prisoner. 
We  will  save  our  honour!  Death,  if  you 
will,  but  not — not  these  savages !' 
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'  You  are  rig-ht !'  monsieur  cried  with 
spirit,  taking  her  hand  in  his.  '  Such 
women  as  you  teach  men  how  to  die.  I 
admire  you,  Adele.  You  show  me  my 
duty.  We  will  never  surrender.  We'll 
"fight  them  to  the  end.  If  they  enter  this 
house,  it  shall  he  over  our  bodies.' 

Madame,  in  a  sudden  burst  of  unwonted 
tenderness,  stepped  forward  with  a  bound, 
and  kissed  him  roundly. 

But  Iris  held  her  hands  to  her  ears  in 
horror.  They  must  die  where  they  stood ! 
They  must  die  that  day !  Die  by  the  sword ! 
There  was  clearly  no  help  for  it ! 

Unless  a  relief-party  arrived  in  twenty 
minutes ! 


VOL.  III.  41 


CHAPTER  XL. 

OUT    OF    THE    HURLY-BURLY. 

When  the  Sisters  at  Beni-Mansour,  after 
carrying  Meriem  tenderly  to  the  Rest 
House,  went  down  with  a  stretcher  into 
the   o'oro-e   by   the  river   in   searcli    of  the 
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dead  Kabyle  whom  they  were  told  to 
expect  there,  they  found  Eustace  Le  Mar- 
chant  breathing  still,  though  shattered  and 
insensible  from  his  terrible  adventure.  At 
the  point  where  he  fell,  the  sand-bank,  by 
good  luck,  happened  to  be  soft  and  very 
yielding;  it  had  broken  his  fall  as  nothing 
else  could  have  done,  and  received  him 
gently,  as  on  a  natural  mattress. 

As   they   laid   him  on   the   stretcher,  he 
opened  his  eyes,  and  recovering  conscious- 
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ness  for  u  second,  remembered  everything. 
Then,  the  gravity  of  the  crisis  supplying 
him  with  false  strenoth  for  the  unwonted 
effort,  he  cried  aloud  in  French,  with  a 
sudden  burst  of  feverish  energy: 

'  Danger  in  the  hills  !  Telegraph  at  once 
to  Tizi-Ouzou  and  Fort  National  for  aid  ! 
St.  Cloud's  surrounded.  The  wires  are  cut. 
The  Kabyles  have  risen,  and  are  attacking 
the  Fort.  Thej've  proclaimed  a  Jehad. 
They  hold  the  roads  to  prevent  an  alarm. 
I  came  down,  disguised,  over  the  Col  of  the 
Djurjura,  to  bring  word  and  warn  you,  and 
ask  for  succour.' 

Then  his  strength  gave  out ;  he  could 
say  no  more ;  he  fell  back  insensible  on  the 
pillow  of  the  stretcher. 

The  startled  Sisters  carried  him  off  to  the 
Rest  House  without  delay,  and  laid  him  on 
a  bed,  and  tended  him  tenderly.  But  before 
even  his  first  rouo^h  needs  had  beo;nn  to  be 
satisfied,  two  of  their  number,  all  trembling 
with  excitement  at  so  important  a  mission, 

41 — 2 
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went  off  to  the  little  mairie  of  the  settle- 
ment with  news  of  tlie  strange  tidings 
brought  them  in  such  a  providential  manner 
by  the  unknown,  disguised,  and  wounded 
European. 

Information  so  serious  and  so  genuinely 
vouched  for  could  not  be  disregarded,  even 
by  the  most  severe  of  French  red-tape 
officials  ;  and  before  six  o'clock  in  the 
early  morning,  therefore,  a  telegram  had 
reached  the  j^ost  of  Tizi-Ouzou: 

'  Reported  rising  of  the  Kabyles  in  the 
Djurjura.  St.  Cloud  surrounded.  The 
garrison  in  danger.  A.  single  European 
straggled  in  this  morning,  having  slipped 
throuo^h  the  lines  in  native  dress,  and  des- 
perately  injured.  Send  assistance  at  once 
to  the  Fort.     Secure  approaches.' 

The  news  was  not  wholly  unexpected. 
Doubts  had  been  raised  at  Tizi-Ouzou  even 
earlier,  owing  to  the  interruption  of  tele- 
graphic communications,  as  to  the  safety  of 
the  outlying  little  garrison   at   St.    Cloud. 
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The  wires  wouldn't  work;  and  when  the 
M^res  won't  work  in  an  occupied  country, 
you  may  always  suspect  the  possibility  at 
least  that  somebody  somewhere  has  deliber- 
ately cut  them. 

Nevertheless,  as  the  Commandant  after- 
wards remarked  in  his  official  despatch,  *  no 
serious  apprehension  was  at  first  entertained, 
as  the  Kabyles  had  exhibited  few  symptoms 
of  uneasiness  during  the  period  immediately 
preceding  the  outbreak.' 

These  thunderbolts,  indeed,  always  fall 
in  Algeria  from  a  clear  sky.  The  utter 
isolation  of  native  from  European  life  makes 
it  possible  for  the  Arabs  or  Berbers  to  plot 
an  insurrection  in  its  minutest  details,  and 
that  not  even  with  much  show  of  secrecy  or 
concealment,  yet  without  arousing  for  a 
moment  by  word  or  deed  the  vigilance  of 
the  authorities.  The  two  streams  of  life 
flow  on  together  side  by  side,  unrelated. 
They  touch,  but  they  do  not  mix.  Religion, 
manners,  speech,   divide  them.     What  the 
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Kabyle  thinks  or  plans  or  hopes  is  a,  sealed 
book  to  his  next-door  neighbour,  the 
European  settler. 

-  Hence  it  came  about  that  at  Tizi-Ouzou' 
that  niiifht  nobody  had  felt  very  much  alarm 
at  the  temporary  interruption  of  telegraphic 
communication  with  the  mountain  posts. 
Wires  are  always  liable  to  get  wrong  any- 
where. Their  o'ettino;  wrono;  excited  no 
sinister  suspicion.  But  as  soon  as  the 
message  from  Beni-Mansour  arrived,  ever}'^- 
thing  was,  nevertheless,  in  readiness  for  im- 
mediate action.  Where  thunderbolts  from 
a  clear  sky  may  be  expected  at  any  moment, 
people  live  in  the  perpetual  attitude  for 
receiving  them  like  Ajax.     In  a  very  few 

■  minutes  the  Zouaves  w^re  called  out  under 
all  arms,  a  hasty  little  column  turned  out 
Avith  marvellous  speed  in  good  order ;  and 

'with  bayonets  set  and  faces  on  the  alert,  the 
hurried  relief-party  marched  steadily  up  the 
military  road  that  leads  by  slow  zigzags 
towards  St.  Cloud  in  the  mountains. 
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They  marched  all  morning  at  a  forced 
pace,  seeing  more  and  more  signs  as  they 
went  alonof  their  track  of  the  havoc  that  the 
Kabyles  had  wrought  that  night  among  the 
outlying  settlements.  As  they  neared  St. 
Cloud,  the  blackened  farms  and  smouldering' 
ruins  on  every  side  told  their  own  tale;  they 
had  come,  if  not  too  late,  not  one  moment 
too  soon.  A  massacre  had  clearly  taken 
place  at  the  Fort,  or  was  on  the  very  eve 
of  taking  place,  unless  they  could  arrive 
just  in  time  to  relieve  it.  Here,  a  smoking 
oil-mill  lay  burnt  to  the  ground;  there,  a 
settler's  cottao-e  stood  out  with  charred  walls, 
and  roofless,  skeleton  timbers  ;  yonder, 
again,  a  mutilated  corpse  on  the  dusty 
roadside  told  how  the  Kabyles  had  wreaked 
their  veno^eance,  with  hideous  disfigure- 
ments,  on  some  inoffensive  colonist.  One 
night  liad  sufficed  to  lay  in  ashes  the  result 
of  many  years'  active  toil — the  valley  of 
St.  Cloud  spread  before  their  eyes  one  vast 
scene  of  sudden  and  wretched  desolation. 
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On  their  road,  however,  they  met  with 
little  or  no  opposition.  Only  on  the  pass 
just  below  the  village  of  the  Beni-Merzoug, 
wliere  Meriem  and  Eustace  had  in  vain  en- 
deavoured to  force  their  way,  a  strong  body 
of  Kabyles  held  the  gorge  in  force.  But  a 
twenty  minutes'  skirmish  with  superior 
arms  of  precision  sufficed  to  dislodge  these 
ill -equipped  foes,  and  the  little  column  passed 
on  upon  its  way  unmolested  to  the  Col  that 
overhung  the  St.  Cloud  valley. 

It  was  there  that  the  full  extent  of  the 
mischief  wrought  by  the  insurgents  broke 
with  a  flash  upon  their  horrified  eyes.  As 
they  gazed  into  the  glen,  where  once  the 
Fort  and  village  gleamed  white  in  the  centre, 
no  Bicrn  of  the  settlement  seemed  for  a 
moment  to  remain  anywhere.  All  they 
could  make  out  was  a  confused  mass  of 
living  and  moving  creatures — the  swarm  of 
Kabyles,  like  ants  from  an  ant-hill,  surround- 
ing all  that  remained  of  the  tottering  small 
fortress. 
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Was  St.  Cloud  itself  demolished  ?  Did 
anything  yet  remain  ?  Had  they  come  too 
late  to  relieve  and  save  that  gallant  little 
garrison  ?  Or  was  there  still  a  remnant  left 
fig^htino;  hard  to  the  death  ag-ainst  tremendous 
odds  for  life  and  honour  and  the  fair  fame 
of  the  fatherland  ? 

From  the  Col  they  could  hardly  yet  make 
out  for  certain  ;  but  the  frequent  shots  that 
echoed  through  the  hills  showed  that  fight- 
ing of  some  sort  was  still  going  on.  Unless, 
indeed,  the  Kabyles  were  now  engaged, 
after  their  wont,  in  massacring  the  prisoners 
after  a  surrender! 

The  relieving  Column  charged  at  a  double 
down  the  slope  of  the  hill,  resolved  at  least 
to  avenge  the  memory  of  their  slaughtered 
fellow-countrymen. 

In  the  Fort,  meanwhile,  affairs  had  come 
to  the  last  gasp.  Ammunition,  wasted  like 
water  in  that  sharp  fight,  was  beginning  to 
give  out.     It  was  a  question  of  sabres  and 
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bayonets  now.  Let  the  rebels  come  on  ! 
They  must  sell  their  lives  dearly,  and  then 
— all  would  soon  be  over. 

The  women,  crouched  and  huddled  to- 
gether in  a  mass  on  the  hot  terrace,  were 
silent  at  last  in  mute  expectation.  Even 
Madame  rAdministratrice  found  her  false 
courage  fail  ;  she  crouched  with  the  rest 
and  uttered  not  a  word,  but  gazed  away  to 
the  west  with  a  yearning  heart  towards  the 
Col  of  the  Beni-Merzouof. 

Presently  Iris  looked  up  and  spoke. 

'  What's  that  cloud,'  she  cried,  '  coming- 
over  the  Col — away  yonder  on  the  left?  Do 
you  see  it  ?  Do  you  see  it  ?  More  Kabyles, 
I  su])pose.  Oh,  mother,  they'll  soon  swarm 
over  us,' 

Madame  shaded  her  eyes  with  her  hand 
and  looked.  For  a  moment  she  hesitated. 
Thev  were  hard  to  make  out.  She  dared 
not  believe  her  own  eyes.  Then  all  at  once, 
in  that  hour  of  deliverance,  her  calmness 
broke    down    and    her   nerve    forsook    her. 
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The  woman  within  her,  so  long  repressed, 
and  repressed  artificially,  by  that  theatrical 
conra":e,  burst  forth  with  a  rush  in  its 
natural  womanhood.  She  fell  upon  Iris's 
neck,  sobbing,  with  a  wild  and  hysterical 
flood  of  tears. 

'  They're  Zouaves !'  she  cried,  flinging  her 
arms  madly  round  her  English  friend, 
'  they're  Zouaves !  I  can  see  them  ;  I  can 
tell  the  uniform.  I  can  recoo^nise  the  even 
red  line  of  march !  I  can  make  out  the  flae* ! 
Nous  sommes  sauves,  sauves  /'  And  she 
kissed  her  asfain  and  ao:ain  on  both  cheeks 
in  a  frantic  outburst  of  pent-up  feeling. 

At  the  very  same  instant,  along  the  oppo- 
site hill,  a  second  column  appeared  above 
the  crest,  in  a  cloud  of  dust,  from  the  direc- 
tion of  Fort  National.  A  cry  burst  forth 
with  eager  energy  from  all  those  watching 
women's  lips. 

'  Les  Chas'seiii'.s,  les  Chasseurs !  Mere  de 
Dieu !    Nous  sommes  sauves.' 

Madame     I'Administratrice     waved     her 
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handkerchief  wildly  round  her  head  in 
triumph.  With  a  burst  of  joy  she  rushed 
to  the  trap-door,  and  shouted  aloud  to  her 
husband  below. 

'  Hippolyte  !  Hippolyte  !  One  minute 
longer!  Hold  out  for  your  lives!  We  shall 
beat  them  yet !  Two  columns  are  comings 
Zouaves  and  Chasseurs !  We  have  them  be- 
tween two  fires.  One  from  Tizi-Ouzou ! 
The  other  from  Fort  National!' 

A  few  moments  later  all  was  changed  as 
if  by  magic.  On  either  side  a  body  of 
trained  and  drilled  French  soldiers  was 
charging  with  fixed  bayonets  the  wearied 
mob  of  irregular  Kabyles.  For  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  the  din  and  smoke  and  turmoil  were 
indescribable.  Hideous  shrieks  went  up  to 
the  noonday  sky.  Short  swords  were 
brandished  and  rifles  fired.  A  frio'htful 
melee  of  slaughter  ensued.  Then  the  noise 
slowly  died  out  to  a  few  stray  shots, 
and  ceased  at  last.  The  women  on  the 
roof    breathed     freely     once     more.       The 
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Kabyles     were     surrounded  —  disarmed  — 
taken  prisoners ! 

Under  the  charred  remains  of  the  burnt 
gate,  the  two  commanders  of  the  little 
reheving-  columns  came  up  with  smiles  on 
their  scarred  faces,  and  o-ave  their  hands  to 
M.  I'Administrateur.  M.  I'Administrateur, 
all  blood  and  powder,  grasped  them  warmly 
with  his  own  left.  The  right  hung  limp 
and  idle  by  his  side.  The  women  had 
crowded  down,  now  their  terror  was  re- 
lieved, to  welcome  their  deliverers.  Madame 
I'Administratrice,  herself  once  more,  bounded 
up  to  kiss  both  her  husband's  cheeks  openly, 
coram  populo. 

'  Hippolyte,'  she  cried,  with  genuine 
admiration,  '  your  wife  is  proud  of  you ! 
You  fought  them  well.  I  didn't  believe, 
mon  ami,  you  could  fight  like  that !  I'm 
glad  we're  not  licked  by  these  dogs  of 
Kabyles.' 

Iris  gazed  forth,  in  fear  and  trembling, 
for  the   two  among    the   party   who    most 
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interested  her  personally.  Was  Uncle 
Tom  safe  ?  and — was  Mr.  Blake  not 
further  wounded? 

Presently,  from  the  black  and  grimy  mass 
of  humanity  by  the  gate,  there  disengaged 
themselves  two  very  dusky,  much- torn 
objects,  in  the  shape  of  men,  but  with 
clothes  and  features  scarcely  distinguishable 
for  dirt  and  tatters.  Their  faces  were  in- 
grained with  dust  and  ashes  ;  their  gar- 
ments were  torn  ;  their  general  appearance 
was  a  cross  between  a  sweep  and  a  London 
scavenger.  One  wore  what  had  once  been 
an  eveniug  suit  ;  but  his  tie  was  gone  and 
his  shirt-front  was  far  from  being  spotlessly 
white.  The  otlier  had  his  elbow  looped  up 
with  a  pale  blue  scarf — Iris's  own  scarf, 
fastened  round  it  last  evening.  It  was  with 
a  start  that  she  recognised  her  two  brave 
heroes.  How  prosaically  dirty  and  hot  they 
looked  !  The  gallant  defender  M^ould  do 
well  as  a  rule,  in  fact,  if  he  washed  and 
dressed  before  presenting  himself  in  person 
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to  receive  on  the  spot  the  thanks  and  con- 
gratulations of  rescued  beauty. 

Uncle  Tom  'came  up  smiling,'  however, 
in  spite  of  everything. 

'  My  dear,'  he  cried,  kissing  her  through 
all  his  dirt,  '  I've  been  perfectly  astonished. 
I'd  no  conception  these  Frenchmen  could 
hght  like  devils,  as  they've  been  doing  this 
morning !  By  George,  Iris,  no  British  Army 
could  have  fought  more  pluckily  !  But  it's 
hot  work,  I  can  tell  you,  Amelia,  precious 
hot  work  ;  a  long  sight  hotter,  for  a  man  of 
my  weight,  than  even  lawn-tennis.' 

As  for  Vernon  Blake,  it  must  be  candidly 
admitted  that  he  took  a  mean  advantage  of 
the  situation.  For,  as  he  grasped  Iris's 
hand  with  his  own  burnt  and  grimy  fingers, 
by  that  hard- contested  gate,  he  murmured, 
so  low  that  only  she  could  hear :  '  And  do 
you  still  insist,  then,  I  must  marry  the 
Kabvle  girl?' 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

SINGULAR    DISCOVERY    AT    SIDI    AIA. 

At  Algiers  town,  meanwhile,  in  Dr.  Yate- 
Westbury's  commodious  villa  on  the  Mus;- 
tapha  slope,  Harold  Knyvett  found  himself 
in  the  lap  of  luxury.  With  Sidi  Aia  con- 
veniently next  door,  for  the  full  development 
of  his  recondite  plans,  and  old  Sarah  de- 
lighted to  show  every  attention  to  Sir 
Arthur's  nephew  and  ]\Iiss  Iris's  cousin 
('  God  bless  her  pretty  face,  the  dear  young 
lady  !'),  the  lines  had  indeed  follen  to  him  in 
pleasant  places.  He  could  endure  with 
equanimity  even  that  old  bore  Yate-West- 
bury's  infernal  chatter  about  self-concentra- 
tion and   the   origin   of  insanity,  when  he 
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knew  it  all  wafted  him  every  day  so  much 
the  nearer  to  the  accomplishment  of  his 
grand  scheme  for  acquiring  the  estate  and 
bringing  Miss  Iris  down  upon  her  bended 
knees  (metaphorically)  before  him. 

For  he  loved  that  woman  !  He  must  have 
that  woman  !  He  would  humble  her  in  the 
dust,  and  then  make  her  marry  him  ! 

So  he  worked  in  the  dark,  underground, 
like  a  mole,  surely  and  silently. 

But  the  worst  of  the  mole  is,  it  onlv  sees 
what  takes  place  beneath  the  surface. 

'  I  want  you  to  come  over  with  me  this 
afternoon,  Yate  -  Westbur},'  he  said  at 
luncheon  one  day,  discounting  his  triumj)h, 
'  and  have  a  good  look  round  again  at  those 
Moorish  antiques  in  my  uncle's  vilhi,  or, 
rather,  in  Iris's.  I  can't  quite  make  up  my 
mind  what  I  should  do  with  that  alcove  in 
the  drawing-room — if  the  house  were  mine. 
The  point's  unimportant,  perhaps — unim- 
portant, I  admit — considering  the  purely 
hypothetical  nature  of  the  supposition  ;  but 
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still,  as  a  simple  matter  of  taste,  I  want  to 
settle  it.' 

The  famous  specialist  looked  him  through 
and  through  at  a  single  glance  with  his  keen, 
quick  vision.  '  Got  a  remote  eye  on  the 
heiress,  eh?'  he  said  sharply.  *  Well,  you 
might  do  worse  for  yourself  in  the  end  than 
marry  your  cousin.  A  tine  girl  with  a  fine 
property;  though  I'm  never  in  favour  my- 
self, if  it  comes  to  that,  of  consanguineous 
marriages.' 

Harold  laughed  a  short,  self-complacent 
little  lauixh.  '  I'll  admit  the  notion  of  re- 
uniting  the  family  has  sometimes,  more  or 
less  vaguely,  crossed  my  mind,'  he  answered, 
with  a  satisfied  smirk.  '  It  has  many  ad- 
vantages. The  girl  would  suit  me,  the  villa 
would  suit  me,  and  the  money  would  suit 
me  down  to  the  very  ground.  From 
several  points  of  view,  in  fact,  a  rational 
man  misfht  take  the  match  into  his  favour- 
able  consideration.' 

'And    the    girl?'     Dr.     Yate-Westbury 
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ventured  to  ask,  with  a  sudden  glance  up  at 
him  from  those  searching  eyes.  '  Might  a 
rational  girl  take  the  match  into  her  favour- 
able consideration,  too  ?  Would  you  suit 
her  as  well  as  .she  and  the  villa'd  suit  you,  I 
wonder?' 

Harold  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height, 
with  somewhat  offended  dionitv.  These 
doctor  fellows  presume  altogether  too  much 
upon  a  mere  professional  and  business  ac- 
quaintance. '  I've  no  doubt,'  he  answered, 
with  stony  politeness,  '  if  /  were  to  ask  my 
cousin  to  become  my  wife,  my  cousin  would 
advise  herself  well  under  the  circumstances 
before  she  rejected  me.' 

Dr.  Yate-Westbury  changed  the  subject 
at  once  witii  medical  adroitness.  His 
patient  was  fumbling  away  quite  too  visibly 
noAv  at  that  unfortunate  button.  When  a 
patient  gets  off  on  his  nervous  hobby,  the 
wise  physician  avoids  dangerous  ground  by 
diverting  his  thoughts  with  a  jump  upoik 
dexterous  side-issues. 

42 — 2 
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'  No  doubt,'  he  echoed.  '  And  the  villa's 
certainly  very  charming,  too.  These  pretty 
Moorish  things  would  make  any  house 
beautiful.  Did  you  go  in  for  many  pur- 
chases in  the  town  this  morning?  It's  a 
quaint  old  place,  and  full  of  interest,  isn't 
it?' 

'  Why,  I  hardly  knew  wdiether  I  was 
standing  upon  my  head  or  my  heels,' 
Harold  answered  with  truth.  '  One's  first 
visit  to  the  East's  a  perfect  revelation. 
Everything  Oriental's  so  delicious! y  new.  I 
felt  as  if  Algiers  was  one  huge  kaleidoscope, 
and  I  was  one  of  the  little  loose  glass  pieces 
rattling  about  inside  it.  The  colour,  the 
din.  the  chano-e,  the  excitement,  are  all  so 
strange.  And  yet  in  a  way,  too,  so  curi- 
ously familiar!  The  people  and  things  one 
has  read  about  from  one's  childhood  !  Out- 
side, this  is  apparently  to  the  naked  eye  the 
Nineteenth  Century  ;  in  the  narrow  old 
alleys  of  the  native  town,  I  found  myself  all 
at   once  transported   at   a   bound  on    some 
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enchanted  carpet  to    the    Bagdad    of  good 
Haroun-al-Raschid.' 

•  Did  you  go  into  any  of  the  shops  ?'  Yate- 
Westbury  asked,  still  observing  him  closely. 

'  Oh  yes  ;  rather.  Your  man  Ahmed 
took  me  into  one  in  the  Rue  de  la  Lyre  ; 
Abd-er-Kahman's,  he  called  it  ;  the  name 
alone' s  worth  all  the  money.  I  was  quite 
taken  aback  when  I  ""ot  inside — a  dim  old 
Moorish  house,  you  know,  with  a  tiled 
courtyard  and  Saracenic  arcade,  and  piles 
of  rich  Oriental  stuffs  lying  about  loose 
everywhere,  and  pierced  brass  lamps  hang- 
ing down  from  the  roof,  and  an  abstruse  air 
of  the  '•  Arabian  Nights  "  pervading  mysteri- 
ously all  the  quaint  surroundings.' 

'  And  you  bought  largely?'     - 

'  Bought  largely !  m}''  dear  sir,  it's  a  place 
to  spend  thousands  in.  My  first  idea,  when 
I  turned  over  those  great  j^iles  of  Algerian 
embroideries,  and  Persian  saddle-cloths,  and 
Tunisian  silks,  with  my  fingers  itching,  was 
to  telegraph  over  at  once  to  my  lawyer  in 
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London,  ''  ISell  out  everything  instanter  at 
close  market  prices,  and  forward  the  proceeds 
to  this  address  for  immediate  investment  in 
Oriental  needlework!"  ,  .  .  Yes,  Thought 
a  good  deal — some  Tlemcen  rugs,  and 
several  nice  brass  and  silver  inlaid  trays, 
which  I  mean  to  put  u])  over  the  front  arch 

of  the    red    room — when — when '    and 

he  broke  off  suddenly. 

'When  you  marry  the  heiress?'  Yate- 
Westbury  suggested,  with  a  meaning  smile. 

Harold  had  checked  himself  with  an 
involuntary  start.  It  was  so  hard  not  to 
anticipate  the  discovery  of  the  will — that 
will  he  himself  knew  so  well  already. 
'  When  I  marry  the  heiress,'  he  repeated 
mechanically,  '  Yes,  yes,  of  course,  when 
I  marry  the  heiress.'  And  that  unlucky 
button  twisted  round  and  round  with  infinite 
twirls  in  his  tremulous  fingers,  till  it  was  in 
imminent  danger  of  breaking  away  from  its 
moorings  bodily. 

'  I  like  the  way  they  do  business  here,'  he 
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went  on  with  an  effort,  tryino-  to  appear  at^ 
his  ease  once  more,  and  to  talk  with  his 
usual  glib  Pall  Mall  readiness.  '  I  like  the 
quaint  flavour  of  antique  life  about  the  fat 
impassive  old  Moor  in  the  embroidered 
jacket  who  keeps  the  bazaar,  and  puffs  his 
cigarette  in  a  dignified  repose  that  seems  to 
imply  customers  and  telegraphs  and  price- 
lists  are  not.  My  friend  Abd-er-Rahman, 
in  fact,  conducts  affairs  even  now  in  the 
stately  old  style  of  the  one-eyed  calendar, 
when  time  was  not  yet  money,  nor  were 
merchants  shopkeepers  ;  when  to  buy  a 
brass  tray  was  a  commercial  treaty  between 
two  high  contracting  parties,  and  to  chaffer 
for  a  lamp  or  an  embroidered  'portiere  was  a 
diplomatic  event  to  be  duly  solemnized  by 
prayer  and  festivities.' 

'  And  you  got  what  you  wanted  ?'  Yate- 
Westbury  asked  again  curiously. 

Harold's  mouth  twitched  with  a  more 
nervous  twitch  than  ever  as  he  replied,  in  a 
studied  mock-careless  tone,  '  Oh,  that  key  ; 
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yes — to  the  singular  drawer  in  my  uncle's 
davenport,  you  mean.  Ah,  of  course,  I  re- 
member. Well,  I'm  not  quite  sure.  I 
hunted  up  a  bundle  of  skeleton  keys  at  the 
serruriers  in  the  town,  and  I  dare  say  one 
of  them  may  happen  to  fit  it.  But  it's  not 
of  much  consequence  whether  it  does  or  not, 
thank  you.  I've  no  right,  indeed — except  as 
a  cousin — to  go  poking  about  Iris's  house 
in  her  absence.  Still,  it's  queer  nobody 
should  ever  have  noticed  that  drawer  in  the 
davenport.  My  uncle  told  me  he  always 
kept  his  most  important  papers  there.'  And 
as  he  spoke,  the  button  at  last  came  fairly 
off  in  his  irrepressible  fingers. 

After  lunch,  they  lighted  their  cigars  and 
strolled  out  upon  the  lawn,  and  Harold  drew 
on  his  seemingly  unsuspecting  companion 
by  casual  side-paths  towards  the  garden- 
gate  of  Sidi  Aia.  The  doctor  followed  with 
suspicious  eyes.  They  walked  up  the  drive 
and  into  the  central  hall.  There  Harold 
began  pointing  out  the  various  places  in  the 
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house  and  grounds  where  he  would  effect 
sundry  alterations  and  improvements  of  his 
own  '  if  the  property  were  his,'  and  to  fiddle 
in  between  whiles  with  his  bunch  of  keys  at 
the  rusty  old  locks  of  that  recalcitrant  daven- 
port. How  he  hugged  himself  on  the  clever- 
ness with  which  he  had  already  concealed 
within  it  the — well,  the  other  will,  and  then 
made  Yate-Westbury,  willy-nilly,  an  un- 
conscious accomplice  in  the  act  of  finding  it ! 

'They'll  none  of  them  fit!'  he  cried  at 
last,  flinging  the  bunch  away  from  him  in  a 
pretended  ill-temper.  '  After  all,  it's  no 
business  of  mine  to  look.  Iris  can  try,  if 
she  cares  to  investigate,  when  she  comes 
down  from  the  mountains.' 

He  knew  already  that  Yate-Westbury 
prided  himself  not  a  little  upon  his  mechani- 
cal skill  and  delicacy  of  wrist.  '  Let  me 
have  a  try,'  the  doctor  said,  taking  the  keys 
quite  unsuspiciously  from  the  table  where 
Harold  had  fluno;  them.  '  A  o;entle  twist 
often  succeeds  in  these  cases  where  streno-th 
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and  violence  are  thrown   away  to   no  pur- 
pose.' 

'  You  can  try  if  you  like,  but  they  won't 
fit,'  Harold  answered  pettishly,  suppressing 
his  anxiety,  and  feeling  with  vague  fingers 
for  the  abolished  button. 

Thus  challenged  to  the  trial,  and  put  upon 
his  mettle,  Yate-Westbury  began  with  the 
bunch  s^ystematicall}',  and  pushed  each  key 
in,  one  after  the  other,  till  he  came  to  the 
original  identical  skeleton  that  Harold  had 
added  to  the  ring  in  the  solitude  of  his  own 
room  just  before  luncheon. 

It  turned  in  the  lock  without  the  slightest 
difficulty,  as  well  it  might,  seeing  that  the 
wards  and  blanks  of  each  had  been  fitted  to 
the  other  from  the  very  beginning. 

Yate-Westbury  pulled  out  the  slide  entire. 
It  was  a  queer  little  drawer — a  secret  drawer 
— stuck  inconspicuousl}'  at  one  side  of  the 
davenport,  and  with  its  lock  concealed  by 
an  obtrusive  piece  of  ornamental  brasswork. 
Nobody  knew  of  its  existence,  indeed,  save 
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only  Harold,  who  had  bouglit  this  very 
davenport  of  set  purpose  a  year  or  two 
before  at  a  shop  in  Wardour  Street,  and  sent 
it  over  to  Algiers  as  a  present  to  his  uncle, 
with  the  acute  idea  that  such  a  receptacle 
might  happen  some  day,  in  case  of  an  emer- 
gency, to  come  in  handy.  He  had  locked 
the  drawer  and  kept  the  key  himself  as  a 
measure  of  precaution,  lest  anything  alien 
should  ever  get  into  it.  So  deep  and  long- 
beforehand  had  he  provided  against  contin- 
gencies. He  prided  himself  not  a  little  in 
that  moment  of  triumph  on  his  extraordinary 
prudence  and  his  judicious  forethought. 

The  specialist  sat  down  in  an  easy  chair 
in  the  corner,  and  began  to  inspect  at  his 
leisure  the  contents  of  the  drawer. 

'  What  have  3'ou  there,  doctor?'  Harold 
asked  banteringly,  with  assumed  careless- 
ness. '  Gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones  ? 
The  wealth  of  Ormuz  and  of  Ind,  I  suppose. 
Or  is  it  only  Sir  Arthur's  youthful  love- 
letters  and  other  wastepaper?' 
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'  Bills,'  Yate-Westbury  answered,  turn- 
ino"  over  the  papers  loosely  with  his 
incautious  hand,  '  bills,  bills  —  mostly 
receipted. ' 

And  so  the}^  were.  For  Harold  had  been 
at  the  pains  to  acquire,  by  purchase,  a  large 
number  of  those  incidental  accompaniments 
from  his  uncle's  valet,  all  dated  Aix,  to  give 
greater  vraisemhlance  to  the  discovery  of  the 
will. 

'  Nothing  more  than  that?'  Harold  asked, 
with  clever  and  well-assumed  disappoint- 
ment. '  I  expected  at  least  a  great  Hoggart}?- 
Diamond !' 

'  Nothing  more  than  that,'  the  doctor 
responded  cheerfully.  •  Pour  acquit  on  every- 
one of  them.  .  .  .  Stop.  Here,  what's  this! 
That  looks  rather  more  promising.  "  Will 
of  Major- General  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
Knyvett,  K.C.B."  Whew— T  say  !  Here's 
the  old  gentleman's  last  will  and  testament. 
.  .  .  Why,  this  can't  be  the  will  they  proved 
in  London.      What  was  the  date  of  that  one, 
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I  wonder?  .   .   .    This   concerns   you,  Kny- 
vett !     You'd  better  look  into  it.' 

Harold    came    over    with    affected     non- 
chalance, his  fingers  twitching  horribly  none 
the  less  all  the  while,  and  the  corners  of  his 
mouth  quivering  hard  with  excitement.      Fie 
looked    over  Yate-Westbury's  shoulder   as 
the    doctor     read.       The    great     specialist 
whistled  low  and  Ions;  to  himself  as  he  saw 
the  terms  of  the  strangely-recovered  docu- 
ment.    '  By    Jove !'  he   cried,    looking  up, 
'  this  is  luck  for  you,  Knyvett :  "  Revoke 
all    former  wills  absolutely,  and   leave  my 
entire    estate,    real    and    personal,    without 
remainder,   to  my   dutiful   nephew,   Harold 
Knyvett,  of  the   Board  of  Trade,   London, 
Esquire."  .  .  .  Then,  m}^  dear  fellow — there's 
no   mistake  about  it' — you're  the  owner  of 
Sidi  Aia  yourself,  after  all.      Upon  my  soul, 
I  congratulate  you — \  congratulate  you.' 

In  the  triumph  of  the  moment,  the  room 
swam  round  about  Harold  Knyvett's  brain. 
His   plot   had  succeeded — succeeded  to  the 
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letter !  Everything  bad  turned  out  exactly 
as  lie  intended  !  Yate-Westbury,  not  he, 
had  found  the  missinof  will.  No  tintre  of 
suspicion  would  ever  now  attach  to  his 
name.  Not  even  that  old  fool,  Tom  Whit- 
marsh  himself,  could  find  any  flaw  in  the 
wording  or  the  attestation — all  had  been 
done  in  strict  accordance  with  the  simplest 
and  most  indisputable  forms  laid  down  in 
Lord  St.  Leonard's  excellent  little  hand- 
book. He  felt  himself  already  the  monarch 
of  all  he  surveyed  at  Sidi  Aia.  ...  He  had 
Iris  at  his  feet !  She  must  marry  him  or  be 
bew-o'ared!' 

For  a  minute  he  could  hardly  gasp  out  in 
jerks  a  few  inarticulate  words  to  the  doctor, 
'  You'd  better  keep  it.  .  .  .  You  found  it, 
not  I.  ...  It  must  be  duly  proved,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing.  .  .  .  Till  then,  it  should 
remain  in  your  own  possession.' 

'  A  worse  thing  to  have  happened  to  him, 
in  his  frame  of  mind,'  Yate-Westburv  said 
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to  his  assistant  that  night,  as  they  sat  alone 
together  in  his  little  consulting-room,  '  I  can 
hardly  imagine.  Whether  he  forged  it  or 
whether  he  found  it  doesn't  much  matter. 
In  either  case,  the  episode's  deplorable — 
simply  deplorable.  He  was  on  the  very 
verge  of  acute  dementia,  even  before  the  will 
turned  up.  This  miserable  excitement  will 
upset  everything.  And  now,  no  doubt, 
he'll  come  into  the  property  a  raving 
lunatic' 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

PRETENCE    OR    REALITY  ? 

In  the  dead  of  nio;ht — of  that  same  awful 
night — Harold  Knyvett  lay  upon  his  bed 
awake,  and  heard  the  clock  on  Yate-West- 
bury's  stairs  clang  out  the  hours,  one  by 
one,  monotonously.  A  dreary  old  clock, 
with  a  cracked  voice.  So  long  and  terrible 
a  twenty -four  hours  he  had  never  known  ; 
they  dragged  their  slow  length  with  relent- 
less deliberation.  His  accomplished  crime 
was  beginning  already  its  Nemesis  upon 
him. 

One  of  Yate-Westbury's  patients  kept 
him  awake — a  poor  mad  woman,  chattering 
and  moaning. 

Weary   at    last   with   much    tossing   and 
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turning,  he  rose  up,  and  looked  out  of  the 
little  Moorish  arcaded  window.  The  moon- 
light was  pouring,  in  full  pale-green  floods, 
on  the  white  walls  and  flat  roofs  of  Sidi  Aia 
next  door — Ms  house,  his  own  house, 
which  he  had  procured  for  himself  by  his 
own  wise  forethought  and  his  own  clever 
handicraft.  That  bad  old  man,  Sir  Arthur 
(confound  him  for  a  coward!),  had  never 
had  the  courao:e  to  do  the  rio-ht  thing-,  and 
to  make  a  jilain  will,  in  accordance  with 
common  honesty  and  friendliness  and 
justice.  But  never  mind;  he,  Harold 
Knyvett,  had  taken  the  matter  boldly  in 
hand,  like  a  man  of  mettle,  and  shrunk  not 
from  the  terrors  of  the  law,  or  the  common- 
places of  morality,  in  his  determination  that 
substantial  right  should  at  last  be  done  him. 
With  infinite  skill  and  patience  and  bold- 
ness, out  of  the  nettle  Danger  had  he 
plucked  for  himself  the  flower  Safety. 

The  moonlight  played  exquisitely  upon 
those  high  white  walls  of  Sidi  Aia.     The 
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shadows  of  the  arches  came  out  by  contrast 
in  delicate  tones  of  faint  green ;  the  capitals 
of  the  pillars  gleamed  bright  and  beautiful 
with  silvery  radiance.  Anything  more 
lovely  in  its  way  he  had  never  seen.  So 
romantic,  so  poetical,  so  fit  for  himself  and 
Iris  to  live  in :  for  the  intoxication  of  love 
(or  what  answered  to  it  in  Harold  Knyvett's 
nature)  was  mixed  now  in  his  brain  with 
the  meaner  intoxication  of  accomplished 
villain3\  And  it  was  all  his — his ;  he  had 
secured  it  for  himself;  lie  had  carv^ed  his 
own  fortune  with  his  own  bold  hand ;  he 
liad  made  himself,  at  one  blow,  rich,  un- 
assailable, much  to  be  envied. 

Happy,  happy,  happy  Harold !  Rich, 
unassailable,  much  to  be  envied ! 

But  sleep  he  could  not,  for  all  his  wealth. 
The  excitement  had  driven  away  drowsiness 
from  his  eyelids.  He  lay  down  once  more 
on  his  bed  uneasily,  and  tried  to  escape 
from  the  flood  of  thought  that  inundated 
his    consciousness    with    teeminf*'    images. 
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His  brain  whirled  round  and  round  in  a 
fever  of  thinking.  He  must  repeat  some- 
thing over  and  over  again  to  calm  and 
appease  that  internal  whirlwind.  He  must 
say  A  B  C  a  hundred  times  over,  according 
to  the  old  formula;  or  picture  to  himself 
sheep  leaping  over  a  gate,  or  count  his 
tingers  till  he  was  tired  and  drowsy!  All, 
all,  alas !  of  no  avail !  ABC  became  to 
him  a  romantic  tune,  and  set  itself  mentally 
to  an  air  of  Mendelssohn's.  The  sheep  that 
leaped  over  the  gate  figured  themselves 
vividly  as  individual  pictures,  in  every  con- 
ceivable ovine  variety  of  fleece  and  attitude. 
The  ends  of  his  tingers  as  he  counted  them 
to  himself  seemed  instinct  with  extra- 
ordinary and  unnatural  sensitiveness — too 
much  alive,  he  somehow  imagined,  like  his 
brain  itself,  which  was  working  too  hard  for 
the  fibres  that  composed  it. 

And  then,  in  a  vague,  dream}',  unrelated 
way,  he  thought  of  those  words  Yate-West- 
bury  was  fond  of  repeating  so  often — Yate- 
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Westbury,  with  his  odious  professional 
habit  of  regarding  all  mankind  as  potential 
lunatics.  '  Madmen  live  a  great  deal  too 
fast ;  their  nervous  system  burns  itself  out 
at  the  rate  of  three  days  in  the  twent^^-four 
hours.' 

Not  that  he  for  one  moment  applied  them 
to  himself.  He  merely  recollected  them  in 
a  dreamy  way  as  an  apt  illustration  of  his 
present  state.  He  was  so  excited  and  over- 
wrought with  this  one  absorbing  plan  of 
action  that  his  mind,  too,  like  the  mad- 
man's, in  spite  of  its  clearness,  was  working 
too  fast  and  working  too  vividly.  Images 
and  ideas  crowded  in  upon  him  with  wild 
haste  one  after  the  other.  He  saw  and 
heard  and  felt  and  thought  with  abnormal 
keenness  and  intensity  of  sensation. 

Not,  again,  that  he  was  insane,  or  any- 
thing like  it.  Oh  no,  indeed !  He  had 
never  thought  things  out  more  logically  or 
consecutively  in  his  life.  He  was,  if  any- 
thing, saner  than  usual — perfectly  collected, 
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sensible,  clear-headed.  Ideas  came  to  him 
now  with  a  force  and  directness  they  had 
never  before  in  his  life  possessed.  He  could 
see  through  a  brick  wall,  so  piercing  was 
his  vision.  No  clouds  or  mists  obscured 
his  mental  sight.  And  he  was  brilliant, 
too — undeniably  brilliant.  He  thought  he 
could  write  poetry  in  his  present  mood — he, 
who  had  hitherto  despised  it  as  mere  senti- 
mentality. At  any  rate,  he  talked  all  day 
long  yesterday,  with  that  pompous  old  fool 
for  sole  hearer,  as  he  had  never  before 
talked  in  the  most  sparkling  drawing-rooms 
of  London  society.  As  a  rule,  one  requires 
an  audience  to  stimulate  one.  But  not  so 
now.  Such  point,  such  repartee,  such  Avit, 
such  scintillations !  He  had  fairly  aston- 
ished himself  throughout  the  day  by  his 
own  perfect  fluency  and  flashes  of  inspira- 
tion. 

Yet  somehow  he  wished  to  goodness  he 
could  only  get  Yate-Westbury's  perpetual 
small-talk   out    of    his  head    this    evenino:. 
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That   man's   stock  remarks  seemed  to  dosf 
and  hannt  him. 

'  You  need  never  be  afraid  of  o-oino;  mad,' 
the  fellow  said,  '  if  you  think  you're  going 
mad.  It's  when  you  feel  yourself  sanest 
that  you're  most  in  danger.  People  in  the 
incipient  stages  of  insanity  always  flatter 
themselves  that  never  in  their  lives  were 
they  so  lucid  and  coherent.  They  mistake 
the  perfect  clearness  and  vividness  of  their 
morbid  impressions  for  exceptional  sound- 
ness and  sobriety  of  thought.  They 
imagine  themselves  cleverest  when  they're 
really  maddest.' 

Hanof  it  all !  Would  the  man  never  or-et 
off  his  horrid  hobby-horse  ?  What  could 
be  more  depressing  to  a  sane  person — such 
as  himself — than  this  incessant  harjiing 
upon  the  symptoms  of  insanity!  Do  we 
all  of  us  want  to  be  alwavs  raad-huntino:? 

But  oh  for  a  sleep !  for  a  moment's 
sleep !  How  his  eyelids  burned  and  tingled 
and  smarted!     So   rich,  so  successful,  and 
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yet  no  sleep!  The  words  roused  a  latent 
chord  in  his  memory. 

'  Sleep,  gentle  sleep,  natm*e's  soft  nurse, 
how  have  I  frighted  thee?'  How  well 
he  remembered  learning  those  lines  long 
ao'o  at  Winchester!  It  was  on  a  half- 
remedy  afternoon,  he  recollected  as  dis- 
tinctly  as  if  it  were  yesterday;  and  he  took 
out  the  book  with  him  to  ]\Ioab  to  learn  his 
piece  (they  called  it  Moab  because  it  was 
the  lavatory^  and  '  Moab  is  my  wash-pot') ; 
and  the  Prefect  of  the  Tub  cauo-ht  him 
sneaking  away  there,  and  sent  him  back  with 
the  book  wdiimpering  to  his  scob.  How  near 
it  all  seemed  !   how  vivid  !  how  life-like ! 

And  then  his  imagination  wandered  off 
once  more  by  devious  tracks  to  those  old 
AYinch ester  da3"s  in  all  their  freshness.  So 
man}'  little  things  crowded  back  on  his 
memory.  He  remembered  how  he  had 
chiselled  the  Prefect  of  the  Hall  out  of  half 
a  crown  one  day,  on  a  transaction  in 
stamps,  by  selling  him  an  inferior  woodcut 
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imitation,   removed  from  a  catalogue,  for  a 
Hawaiian  two-cent ;  and   how  the   Prefect, 
when  he  found  out  the  ingenious  fraud,  had 
made   him  eat  the  catalogue  entire,  to  the 
distinct  imperilment  of  his  previous  diges- 
tion.     Paper  is  so  very,  very  innutritions  I 
He  remembered  how  the  Posers  came  down 
from     Oxford    on    the    Tuesday    after     St. 
Thomas's  Day  ;  and  how  they  were  greeted 
ad  portas    with    a    Latin    oration    by    the 
senior   scholars ;   and   how   he  himself  had 
sent  in  a  first  copy  of  verses  to  the  Posers 
which    secured    him    the    Exhibition ;    and 
how,  being  uncertain  about  the  gender  of 
restis,  he  had  written  the  adjective  intended 
to  agree  with  its  accusative  in  so  doubtful  a 
way  that  you  might  make  it  either  validum 
or  validam,  according  to  the  taste  or  fancy 
of  the    reader.      At   viva    voce,    the    Poser 
handed  him  the  paper  across  the  table  and 
asked    him   severely   in    a    stern    voice    for 
which  it  was  meant ;  and    Harold,   having 
settled  the  point  artfully  with  the  dictionary 
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meanwhile,  answered  in  accordance  with  his 
later  knowledge — of  course,  in  a  surprised 
tone,  so  winning  the  Exhibition  by  his 
cuteness  from  that  dull  fellow,  Parker,  who 
had  fallen  into  exactly  the  self- same  trap, 
but  had  written  so  plainly  (like  a  fool  as  he 
was)  that  the  Posers  never  hesitated  for  a 
moment  to  detect  his  error.  Parker  was 
always  a  poor  spiritless  creature.  He  was 
slaving  now  on  a  hundred  a  year  as  a 
curate  in  Hampshire,  while  he,  Harold,  by 
his  energy  and  skill,  was  the  master  of 
Sidi  Aia  and  a  splendid  fortune ! 

Parker's  scob  was  270.  'Scob'  was 
'  box  '  in  Winchester  slang.  The  paint  was 
worn  on  the  left-hand  side.  It  was  gnawed 
a  bit  on  the  cover  within  by  a  white  mouse 
that  Parker  tried  to  keep  there  for  a  pet 
without  the  knowledo-e  of  the  commoners. 

And  then,  in  a  horrible  burst  of  revela- 
tion, tliose  words  of  Yate-Westbury's,  in 
his  '  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Nervous 
System,'  came  back  to  him   with  a  rush : 
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'  The  patient  exhibits  a  remarkable  ten- 
dency in  these  sleepless  periods  to  dwell 
with  minute  and  exaggerated  detail  upon 
long-past  events  or  childish  reminiscences. 
This  symptom  in  particular  I  regard  as 
peculiarly  indicative  of  approaching  in- 
sanity: when  coupled  with  a  twitching  of 
the  tino'ers  and  involuntary  movements  of 
the  lips  or  facial  muscles,  it  is  almost  diag- 
nostic of  the  incipient  stages  of  acute 
<lementia.' 

Acute  dementia!  iVcute  dementia! 
Acute  dementia!  With  a  flash  of  recog-- 
nition,  in  an  agony  of  terror,  he  saw  it  all. 
He  recognised  the  inevitable.  For  the  first 
time  in  his  life  he  realized,  at  one  blow,  the 
hideous  fact  that  the  symptoms  he  had  been 
simulating,  or  thought  himself  simulating, 
were  all  at  bottom  really  there.  The 
twitching  of  the  mouth,  the  nervous  move- 
ment of  the  hands  and  fingers,  the  forget- 
fulness  of  names,  of  words,  of  phrases,  the 
intense     recollection     of    childish    scenes ! 
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Great  heavens,  it  was  horrible,  incredible, 
but  true!  It  was  no  pretence,  but  a 
solemn  reality !  He  was  going  mad  with 
success — with  selfish  triumph — with  self- 
centred  complacency ! 

Yate  -  Westbury's  mad  people  were 
chattering  up  above  there!  The  idea 
flashed  across  him  now  with  a  horrible 
vividness :  he  himself  was  only  one  of 
Yate- Westbury's  mad  people! 

Then,  for  a  single  second,  in  a  sudden 
outburst  of  inspired  self-revelation,  as  by 
an  electric  spark,  the  whole  naked  truth  of 
his  own  ingrained  nature  came  home  to  him 
all  at  once  in  all  its  vulgar  and  sordid 
hideousness.  He  was,  indeed,  just  such  a 
man  as  Yate-AVestbury  pictured  his  ideal 
type  of  the  insane  temperament  —  cold, 
selfish,  unfeeling,  narrow;  incapable  of  ex- 
pansive or  sympathetic  thought ;  careless 
of  the  good  or  ill  of  others  ;  pursuing  to  the 
end  with  relentless  calmness  his  own  personal 
schemes  for  his   own  personal  aggrandise- 
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nient.  Kot  often  is  it  given  us  in  a 
moment  of  triitli  to  see  ourselves  for  an  in- 
divisible fraction  of  time  in  the  vivid  light 
of  an  awakened  inner  sense ;  but  to  Harold 
Knyvett  one  of  those  rare  moments  oc- 
curred just  tlien  among  the  paroxysms  of 
insanity  in  the  night  watches.  For  one 
lucid  second  he  knew  himself  mad ;  he 
knew  himself  bad  ;  he  knew  himself  mean ; 
he  knew  himself  worthless.  He  had 
wrouo-ht  his  own  illwill  in  his  own  vile 
Avay,  and  now  he  would  be  opulent, 
wealthy,  a  lord,  a  king — in  a  madhouse ! 

They  could  never  take  it  away  from  him, 
even  in  a  madhouse.  Come  what  might, 
he  had  at  least  humbled  that  girl  Iris's 
])ride,  and  checkmated  that  meddling  old 
fool  Whitmarsh.  He  had  earned  it  all 
with  his  own  right  hand !  The  propert}' 
was  his — were  it  only  in  a  madhouse ! 

Was  it  worth  "'oino-  throuo-h  so  much  to 
win  so  little?  '  What  shall  it  profit  a  man 
if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own 
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soul?'  And  Harold  Knyvett  had  lost  his 
own  soul,  in  the  most  literal  sense — ruined 
his  intellect — destroyed  his  reason ! 

He  knew  it,  he  felt  it,  in  a  revulsion  of 
horror.  If  he  could,  he  w^ould  have  burnt 
that  vile  forgery  to  ashes  that  one  remorse- 
ful moment.  But  he  couldn't — he  couldn't. 
Yate-Westbury  had  found  it — Yate- West- 
bury  was  keeping  it!  Yate-Westbury  was 
the  guardian  of  that  damning  paper ! 

For  hours  he  lay  there  and  tossed  in 
agony.  Mad,  mad !  he  knew  it.  How 
horrible !  how  ghastly  ! 

The  other  mad  people  were  chattering 
upstairs.  Sidi  Aia  would  now  be  only  his 
asylum. 

Slowly  the  morning  dawned  once  more 
— that  mornino-  that  daw^ned  on  Eustace 
and  Meriem  among  the  Djurjura  slopes,  on 
Vernon  Blake  and  Iris  in  the  beleaguered 
fortress.  The  light  broke  pink  over  the 
snow- clad  mountains  in  the  dim  distance. 
Harold   Knyvett  fell  asleep  of  pure  fatigue. 
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In  his  dreams,  he  dreamt  of  Sidi  Aia  and 
riches. 

When  he  woke  again  the  spell  was  broken. 
Daylight  brings  far  other  thoughts  in  its 
train.  He  laus^hed  at  his  fears.  Mad  !  he 
was  never  more  sensible  in  his  life.  A  little 
nervous  twitching  in  his  lingers,  no  doubt ; 
but  who  wouldn't  be  nervous  at  such  a 
crisis  ?  Even  if  the  symptoms  were  a  trifle 
uncanny — and  he  didn't  deny  he  was  some- 
what excited — he  would  fio-ht  against  them 
hard,  and  battle  them  down  like  a  man, 
if  necessary.  It  is  not  good  for  man  to 
live  alone — Yate-Westbury  always  advised 
marriage  ;  and  when  he  was  married  to  Iris 
at  last,  why.  Iris  would  keep  him  straight 
and  sane  enough.  A  beautiful  wife,  and  a 
splendid  fortune  !  Mad,  indeed,  says  Yate- 
Westbury  !     Fool,  dolt,  pig,  idiot  ! 


CHAPTER  XLIIL 

REVOLUTION. 

In  the  Rest  House  at  Beni-Mansoiir  the 
good  Grey  Sisters  did  their  best  after  the 
accident  for  Eustace  Le  Marchant.  His 
wounds,  indeed,  were  less  severe  than  might 
at  first  have  been  anticipated,  for  it  was 
rather  the  mere  force  of  the  concussion  that 
had  rendered  him  insensible  for  the  time 
being  than  any  distinct  internal  injury. 
Thanks  to  the  softness  of  the  sand  and  the 
position  in  which  he  fell,  no  bones  were 
broken.  He  was  weak  and  shaken  with  his 
terrible  jolting,  to  be  sure,  but  not  in  any 
way  permanently  disabled. 

For  an  hour  or  two  he  lay  unconscious 
on  the  bed  where  the  sisters  placed  hiin  ; 
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then,  about  mid-day,  he  opened  his  eyes, 
with  a  start,  once  more,  and  asked  feebly  in 
French : 

'  Where's  Meriem  ?' 

The  sisters  understood  at  once  whom  he 
meant. 

'  Hush,'  one  of  them  said,  smoothing  his 
pillow  gently ;  '  you  mustn't  talk  yet. 
You're  far  too  weak  for  that.  Mademoi- 
selle's in  the  next  room.  She's  seriously 
hurt,  but  not,  we  hope,  in  any  immediate 
danger.' 

They  took  it  for  granted  that  Meriem, 
too,  was  a  European,  merely  disguised  in 
Kabyle  dress  for  purposes  of  safety. 

*  Seriously  hurt  !'  Eustace  repeated  with 
a  gasp,  raising  himself  all  at  once  on  his 
elbows  in  the  bed.  '  Seriously  hurt !  Why, 
what  on  earth  has  happened  ?  She  didn't 
get  in  the  way  of  the  train,  then,  did  she  ?' 

'  She  ran  along  the  line,  flinging  up  her 
arms  in  vain  to  attract  attention,  for  fear 
the  engine  should  run  over  you,'  the  sister 
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answered ;  *  and  the  train  knocked  her 
down,  thouofh  it  did  not  crush  her.  But 
you  must  be  quiet  now.  We  can't  allow 
you  to  talk  any  more  at  present.' 

Eustace  threw  himself  back,  and  lay 
quiet  for  awhile  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 
He  was  burnino-  to  know  how  Meriem  ffot 
on.  He  M-anted  to  see  her,  to  assure 
himself  of  her  safety.  But  the  sisters 
put  him  off  from  time  to  time  with  the 
formal  report,  '  She's  doing  very  well, 
but  not  yet  conscious.  You  must  leave 
these  things  to  us  who  understand  them. 
The  doctor  expects  her,  with  care,  to 
recover. ' 

Oh,  but  the  hours  seemed  painfully  long 
to  wait,  with  Meriem  in  danger  so  close  at 
hand  ;  and  with  no  possibility  of  getting  up 
to  go  to  her  !  Yet  it  was  some  sad  comfort 
to  Eustace  even  to  think  it  was  for  his  sake 
she  had  braved  that  danger.  For  his  sake? 
Well,  perhaps  not  entirely  that !  Nay,  for 
Vernon's,  in  the  end,  since  upon  Eustace's 
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safety  depended  the  chance  of  relieving  St. 
Cloud,  and  so  saving  Iris  and  Vernon. 

Yet  for  the  time  being  he  would  lay  that 
flattering  unction  to  his  soul,  and  believe  it 
was  partly  for  his  sake  she  threw  herself  so 
bravely  before  the  approaching  engine.  He 
knew  he  would  have  braved  far  more  him- 
self for  her  sake  any  day. 

The  hours  moved  on,  wearily,  wearily. 

At  last,  towards  nightfall,  a  sound  of 
talking  !  He  raised  himself  up  in  the  bed 
and  listened.  Through  the  open  door 
between  the  roouis,  a  faint  voice  came  from 
Meriem's  bedside. 

*  Can  anyone  speak  English  ?'  it  mur- 
mured plaintively. 

A  great  joy  throbbed  through  Eustace 
Le  Marchant's  soul.  It  was  Meriem's 
voice ;  thin  and  weak,  but  Meriem's.  His 
heart  leaped  up  into  his  mouth  for  delight ! 
Thank  Heaven,  she  was  safe  !  she  was  once 
more  conscious  ! 

'  I  can,  just  a  leetle,'  one  sister  replied. 
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with  a  pretty  French  twang*.  '  What  is 
it  zat  you  w^ant  ?  Some  drink  ?  some 
water  ?' 

The  answer  drove  him  wild  with  dehght 
and  astonishment. 

'  Is  Eustace  safe  ?'  Meriem  cried  out 
eagerly.  '  The  man  on  the  bridge.  You 
know  who  I  mean.  Did  he  get  across  all 
right  ?     Did  the  train  run  over  him  ?' 

Eustace's  heart  gave  one  wild  bound. 
'  Is  Eustace  safe  ?'  were  the  first  words  she 
uttered  !  He  could  hardly  believe  his  ears 
for  joy.  What  could  be  the  meaning  of  so 
much  anxiety?  It  w^as  he  she  first  asked 
for  ;  himself,  not  Vernon.  His  cujd  w\as 
full.  It  was  he  who  came  nearest  to  her 
heart  that  moment. 

'  No,  he  is  not  dead,'  the  sister  answered 
gently,  in  a  soothing  voice.  '  He  has  fallen 
from  ze  bridge  upon  soft  ground  underneas. 
He  is  shaken  by  ze  fall,  and  much  hurted. 
But  he  has  no  limb  broken,  we  find,  and  he 
has  not  any  danger.' 

44—2 
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'  Thank  God  !'  Meriem  cried.  '  Where  is 
he  ?     Where  is  he  ?' 

'  In  ze  next  room,  close  by,'  the  sister 
answered,  with  a  warning  inflexion.  '  But 
you  must  not  go  to  him,  my  dear;  you  are 
much  too  sick.  He  is  your  brozzer,  zen,  is 
he?' 

'  Oh  no  !'  Meriem  answered,  with  her 
mountain  frankness  ;  '  he's  not  my  brother. 
He's  only  a  friend — a  very  dear  friend.  But 
I  want  to  see  him — I  want  to  see  him,  oh, 
ever  so  badly!' 

Her  words  sounded  stranger  and  stranger 
in  his  ears.  Eustace  could  hardly  take  it 
all  in.  So  much  thought  for  him,  so  little 
for  Vernon  ! 

There  was  a  second's  pause,  then  Meriem 
spoke  once  more. 

'  Is  there  news  from  St.  Cloud  ?'  she 
asked  anxiously.  '  Have  they  relieved  the 
Fort  there  ?' 

'We  know  nozzing  for  certain  yet,'  the 
sister    answered,    with   patient   gentleness. 
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'  We  must  wait  and  learn  ;  it  is  long  to 
hear.  Ze  Maire  has  telegraphed  zis  morn- 
ino-  to  Tizi-Ouzoii  to  send  assistance,  and 
since  zat  time  we  heard  nozzing.  .  .  .  You 
have  friends  at  St.  Cloud,  perhaps  ?  You 
have  brozzers  zere  ? — parents  ?' 

'  No,'  Meriem  answered  once  more,  with 
her  direct  simplicity,  '  but  very  dear  friends 
—  a  cousin   .   .   .   and  a  lover.' 

Eustace's  heart  sank  down  again  to  zero. 
Yet  Avhat  else  on  earth  could  he  possibly 
have  exnected  ?  Her  interest  in  him  was 
natural  enough,  of  course  ;  he  was  the  last 
person  she  had  seen  before  her  accident — 
the  one  most  recently  left  in  direst  danger. 
But  that  was  all.  He  was  only  a  friend. 
Vernon,  her  lover,  was  still  first  favourite. 

The  doors  throughout  the  Rest  House 
were  all  kept  open  (hot-climate  fashion),  as 
in  almost  all  Algerian  houses,  and  the  con- 
versation in  the  next  room  was  as  distinctly 
audible  to  him  as  if  it  had  taken  place  at 
his  own  bedside. 
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Meriem  seemed  to  flino;  herself  back  on 
her  pillow. 

'  Well,'  she  said  aloud,  but  half  musing 
to  herself,  '  if  Eustace  is  safe,  I  shall  die 
happy.' 

'  Zen  he  is  a  lover,  too,  is  he  ?'  the  sister 
asked  quaintly,  with  that  not- ungraceful 
curiosity  into  the  affairs  of  the  heart  which 
all  her  kind  often  display  towards  that  side 
of  life  they  have  deliberately  abandoned. 

'  Well,  a  ver}'  dear  friend,'  Meriem  an- 
swered, with  emotion.  '  I  don't  know  how 
to  call  it.  A  ven/  dear  friend.  I  mu,st  s^et 
up  and  see  him  at  once.  I  really  must. 
Oh,  do,  please,  let  me  get  up  now  to  visit 
him  !' 

'  No,  no,'  the  sister  answered;  '  you  must 
lie  where  you  are.  I  cannot  let  you  get  up 
just  now.  It  is  against  our  rule.  W^e  do 
not  allow  ze  patients  to  move.  You  must 
not  see  him.' 

For  a  long,  long  time  nothing  more  was 
said.      Only  the   sound  of  deep   breathing 
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could  be  heard.      At  last  Meriem  broke  the 
silence  once  more. 

'  I  wish  we  could  hear  from  St,  Cloud,' 
she  said  eagerly.  '  I  wonder  whether  Ver- 
non's  safe,   and    Iris And  my  uncle. 

If  I  save  one,  I  may  lose  the  other.' 

'  Zen  you  have  an  uncle  at  St.  Cloud  ?' 
the  sister  asked,  Mdth  interest. 

'  No,  not  at  St.  Cloud,'  Meriem  answ^ered 
simply.  '  That  is  to  say,  not  in  the  Fort, 
at  least.  Among  the  other  party.  He's 
gone  there  to  fight  against  the  Christians, 
you  know.  He's  a  Kabyle,  of  course.  He's 
the  Amine  of  the  Beni-Merzoug.' 

Eustace  fairly  laughed  in  his  bed  with 
amusement  at  the  voice  of  horror  in  which 
the  good  sister  ejaculated: 

'  To  fio-ht  ao'ainst  ze  Christians  !     Your 

o  o 

uncle  a  Kabyle !  Ze  Amine  of  ze  Beni- 
Merzoug  !  Mon  Dieu,  quel  horreur !  Zen 
you  are  not  of  our  side — you  are  not  an 
Englishwoman  !' 

'No,'  Meriem  replied    'or,  at  least,  only 
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half  one.  I  speak  English,  but  I'm  Al- 
gerian born.  My  mother  was  a  Kabyle, 
and  I've  lived  all  my  life  up  yonder  on  the 
Djurjura.' 

'  And  him  ?  Ze  gentleman  zat  fell  on  ze 
bridge — ze  one  zat  talk  such  perfect  French 
— he  is  not  Kabyle,  he,  too  ?  He  is  a  true 
European  ?' 

'  He's  an  Englishman,'  Meriem  said.  '  A 
real  Englishman.  And  I  must  see  him  ! 
Oh,  tell  me  how  he  is  !  Let  me  get  up 
this  minute.      I  must,  must  see  him  !' 

Eustace  could  stand  the  restraint  no 
longer. 

*  Meriem,'  he  cried  out,  in  a  voice  that 
trembled  and  quivered  for  joy,  '  I'm  alive  ! 
I'm  here  I  I  shall  be  all  riglit  soon.  Fm 
not  hurt.  There's  nothing  much  the  matter 
with  me.' 

At  the  sound  of  that  voice,  that  tre- 
mulous voice,  Meriem  rose  from  her  bed, 
uncontrollable  now,  and  breaking  into  a 
sudden    torrent    of    tears,    rushed     wildly 
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towards  the  place  whence  the  words  came. 
With  one  flood  of  emotion  she  burst  into 
the  room,  and  flung  herself,  in  a  paroxysm 
of  joy  and  delight,  upon  Eustace's  bosom. 

'  Eustace,'  she  cried,  in  her  uncontrolled 
passion,  before  that  wondering  sister, 
*  Eustace,  I'm  so  glad  !  I'm  so  pleased  ! 
I'm  so  happy !  Oh,  Eustace,  how  could  I 
ever  have  thought  as  I  did  ?  I  see  it,  I  see 
it  all  clearly  now.  It's  come  home  to  me 
with  a  burst.  I  know  my  own  heart.  .  .  . 
Oh,  Eustace,  Eustace !  I  love  you !  I 
love  you !' 

The  Englishman's  eyes  were  brimmed 
with  tears.  He  brushed  them  away  hastily 
'with  the  Kabyle  dress  which  he  still  wore. 

'  Meriem,'  he  cried,  pressing  her  close  to 
his  breast,  '  this  is  too  much  joy.  Tell  me 
how  it  has  all  come  about.  Tell  me  all, 
Meriem.' 

The  Kabyle  girl  signed  with  her  hand  to 
the  sister  to  go.  The  sister,  wonderhig  and 
doubting,  wiped  her  own  bright  eyes,  just 
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dimmed  by  most  unprofessional  moisture, 
and  went  regretfully,  for  she  would  fain 
have  lingered.  Then  Meriem  gave  free 
vent  to  her  happiness  once  more.  She 
knelt  down  on  the  floor  by  Eustace's  bed- 
side, and  cried  silent  tears  of  joy  and  grati- 
tude to  see  that  he  was  alive  and  so  little 
injured. 

'  Meriem,'  Eustace  said  again,  '  tell  me 
what  this  all  means.  How  ....  have 
you  so  soon  ....  forgotten  ....  Ver- 
non ?' 

Meriem  flung  her  arms  desperately  around 
his  neck  in  her  transport. 

'Vernon!'  she  cried,  '  V^ernon!  who  talks 
so  of  Vernon  ?  What  made  me  ever  think 
so  much  of  that  man,  I  wonder  ?  As  I 
stood  there  this  morning,  waiting  to  see 
you  cross  the  bridge,  and  that  horrible, 
roaring,  devouring  thing  came  rushing 
headlong  down  the  hill  to  destroy  you,  it 
burst  upon  me  all  like  a  flash  of  lightning, 
how  mistaken   I'd   been,   and    how  foolish, 
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and  how  wicked !     I  said   to  myself,  ''  Oh, 
God !    what  have  I  done  ?     Have  I  risked 
his  life,  Eustace's  life,  that  precious  life,  for 
such  a  man  as  Vernon  ?     Why,  he's  worth 
ten   thousand    like   Vernon   Blake,   and    he 
loves    me    as    Vernon    could    never    love 
anyone.      And  I   love   him,  too,  though   I 
never  suspected  it.     Love  him   deep  down 
in  the  depths   of  my  heart!     I'd  give  my 
life  up  this  moment  freely,  if  only  I  could 
save  my  Eustace,  my  Eustace."     And  then, 
before  the  hateful  thing  could  come  down 
and  crush  me,  I  remembered  everything — 
all — all — like  a  flash ;    it  seemed  to   come 
across  me  in   a  rush,  like  fire,  how   good 
you'd    been    to    me,    and    how    kind    and 
thoughtful,  and  how  forgetful  of  yourself, 
and  how  anxious  for  my  happiness.     And 
I  said  to  myself,  "  Oh,  if  only  I  can  save 
his    life    to-day,    I'll    tell    him    I    shall    be 
his  wife  before  this  evening's  over.  .   .  ." 
And    I've    told   you    now,   Eustace,   for    1 
love   you!    I   love   you!'     And    she   flung 
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herself    passionately    once   more    upon    his 
slioulder. 

*  And  then  ?'  Eustace  asked,  in  an  ecstasy 
of  dehght,  but  repressing  himself  firmly. 

*  And  then  the  great  thing  came  rolling 
and  roaring  and  hissing  above  me,  and  I 
know  nothing  more,  except  tliat  I  loved 
you  and  hoped  I'd  been  in  time  to  stop  it 
and  save  you.' 

Eustace's  eyes  were  too  blind  to  see,  but 
he  drew  that  beautiful  girl's  face  down  to 
his  lips  with  one  hard  embrace,  and  kissed 
her  full  rich  mouth,  with  eager  fire,  a 
hundred  times  over.  For  that  moment  he 
would  have  risked  ten  thousand  bridges. 
His  heart  was  full :  he  had  found  the  desire 
of  many  days  ;  Meriem  was  his,  and  he  was 
Meriem's. 

'  And  only  a  Kabyle  girl !'  said  the 
scandalized  sisters,  as  they  peeped,  in 
hushed  awe,  round  the  desecrated  door- 
way. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

MISSING  ! 

They  sat  there  long,  hand  clasped  in  hand, 
silently.  They  needed  no  words  to  tell 
their  tale  of  love  to  one  another.  There 
are  moments  when  silence  is  the  profoiindest 
eloquence.  The  English  tongue  is  a  very 
fine  instrument  of  rational  thought ;  but  a 
pressure,  a  thrill,  speak  the  soul's  own 
language  far  better  than  the  English  tongue 
can  speak  it. 

Meriem's  heart  was  one  vast  sea  of 
wonder.  Now  that  the  truth  had  flashed 
upon  her  so  vividly,  so  intensely,  she 
couldn't  herself  understand  how  on  earth 
she  had  so  long  managed  to  go  astray  and 
miss  it.     Eustace  was  a  better  man  by  far 
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than  Vernon  —  nearer  to  herself,  truer, 
nobler,  worthier  of  her.  As  she  fled  back- 
ward before  the  face  of  that  rushing  engine 
in  the  gray  morning,  she  had  seen  it  all,  as 
one  often  sees  to  the  very  centre  and  core  of 
things  in  a  great  crisis.  That  night  of 
despair  in  the  mountain -snow,  that  morning 
of  peril  and  agony  on  the  bridge  of  the  rail- 
way, had  opened  her  eyes  to  his  real  tender- 
ness and  her  real  devotion.  The  danger 
she  had  braved  for  him  made  her  love  him. 
She  bent  over  his  hand  now  and  kissed  it 
fervently.  She  w^as  ashamed  of  her  blind- 
ness. That  vivid  picture  of  Eustace  in 
deadly  peril  on  the  bridge  had  roused  her 
with  a  flash  to  the  consciousness  of  his 
worth.  She  knew^  she  had  chosen  the 
better  man.  Her  heart  was  glad,  but  it 
beat  too  high  for  one  who  has  just  escaped 
so  pressing  a  danger. 

She  put  up  her  hand  to  her  breast,  in- 
stinctively, to  lull  it.  With  a  sudden 
thrill,  it  struck   her   that   a  familiar  touch 
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was    wanting.       Day    and   night,   she    had 
known  it  there  so  long. 

'My  charm!'  she  cried,  feehng  about  her 
bare  neck  for  that  well  -  known  trinket. 
But  she  didn't  find  it.  The  chain  and  box 
and  pendants  were  gone.  Her  face  grew 
pale  with  a  terrified  pallor.  '  Oh,  Eustace  !' 
she  burst  out,  in  an  agony  of  fear,  '  I've 
lost  them!  I've  lost  them!  What  on 
earth's  become  of  them?' 

Eustace  looked  at  her  neck  close,  and 
saw  a  deep  red  mark  pressed  into  the  throat 
on  the  left  side.  It  was  the  spot  where 
the  fastening  of  the  chain  had  evidently 
been  driven  by  main  force  against  the 
collar-bone. 

'  I  think,  Meriem,'  he  said,  '  the  charm 
must  have  been  wrenched  ofi'  by  a  wheel  of 
the  locomotive,  or  caught  in  the  engine 
when  the  train  passed  over  you.  It's  lucky, 
indeed,  it  was  only  that,  and  that  it  gave 
so  readily.  If  it  had  been  3'our  dress  that 
caught,  you'd  hf\ve  been  hurled  on  the  rails 
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iind  mangled  terribly.  You  must  have 
fallen,  with  a  very  light  fall,  full  in  front 
of  the  engine,  flush  between  the  rails,  and 
the  locomotive  must  just  have  knocked  you 
down,  or  barely  grazed  you,  and  then  passed 
over  you  without  hurting  you  any  further,' 

Meriem  burst  into  tears  once  more. 

'  Yusuf  put  it  on,'  she  cried,  in  sore 
distress ;  '  it  was  Yusuf's  last  present.  I 
loved  it  for  Yusuf.  .  .  .  But  that's  not  all. 
If  it's  lost,  Eustace,  somebody  else  may 
perhaps  find  it ;  and  if  it  were  ever  to  get 
into  bad  hands — for  instance,  those  of  that 
wicked  cousin  of  Iris's  that  Iris  told  me 
about — I  can't  tell  you  what  mischief  might 
come  in  the  end  of  it.' 

Eustace  laughed  a  merry  laugh  at 
her  childish  superstition,  as  he  naturally 
thou"'ht  it. 

'  My  dear  Meriem,'  he  answered,  with  a 
smile  of  superior  wisdom  he  could  hardly 
repress,  '  you  don't  really  believe  your 
charm's  so  potent  that  Iris's  cousin   could 
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make  witchcraft  against  her  with  it,  do 
you  ?  What  on  earth  has  your  locket  got 
to  do  with  Iris's  cousin  ?' 

Meriem  looked  back  at  him  with  a  scared 
face. 

*  It's  not  witchcraft,'  she  answered,  in  all 
seriousness  ;  '  it's  the  use  he'd  make  of  it — 
the  things  he'd  find  in  it.  Oh,  Eustace,  I 
won't  tell  you  just  now,  I  think,  but 
perhaps — perhaps  some  day  I'll  tell  you. 
We  must  find  that  charm,  whatever  happens. 
I  wouldn't  for  worlds  have  it  lost  or  mis- 
laid, or  let  it  get  into  that  bad  man's  hands. 
He  could  use  it  to  do  so  much  harm  to 
Iris.' 

Eubtace  fancied  he  could  guess  her 
meaning  vaguely,  but  refrained  from  asking 
any  questions  for  the  present. 

All  the  rest  of  that  day  Meriem  remained 
in  a  most  uneasy  trame  of  mind  about  the 
loss  of  the  locket,  and  was  eager  to  be 
allowed  to  go  out  and  hunt  for  it.  That 
course,   however,   the    professional    nursing 
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instinct  of  the  sisters  most  emphatically 
vetoed,  and  she  was  forced  to  obey  them  by 
mere  powerlessness.  Early  next  morning, 
tidhigs  arrived  of  the  relief  of  St.  Cloud  ; 
but  the  news  that  Iris  and  Vernon  were 
safe  only  seemed  to  increase  Meriem's 
anxiety  as  to  her  lost  trinket. 

'  The  very  first  moment  you're  well 
enough.  Eustace,'  she  said  many  times 
over,  with  great  earnestness,  '  we  must  go 
out  and  hunt  u})  and  down  the  line  for 
Yasuf's  locket.' 

Still  they  were  happy  days  for  Meriem, 
those  days  at  the  Rest  House,  in  spite  of 
the  terrible  driblets  of  news  which  came  in 
to  them  slowly  from  time  to  time  of  the 
desperate  fighting  and  repulse  in  the  moun- 
tains. Many  of  Meriem's  childish  friends 
had  been  killed  in  the  action,  as  she  learnt 
by  degrees  ;  while  the  Amine  himself,  the 
rino-leader  of  the  revolt,  with  Hussein, 
Ahmed,  and  the  Beni-Merzoug  marabout, 
had  fled   to   the   South    to  the  free  nomad 
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tribes  on  the  border  of  the  desert,  where 
they  were  practically  safe  from  French 
intervention.  But  the  more  Meriem  heard 
of  tliat  awful  outbreak,  the  less  and  less 
did  the  Kabyles  seem  to  her  mind  like  her 
own  peoj^le. 

'  I  can  go  away  Avith  you  ever  so  much 
more  easily  now,  Eustace,'  she  said  one 
day,  as  she  listened  with  a  face  of  horror 
to  the  ghastly  details  of  the  massacre  he 
translated  to  her  from  the  Depeclies  Algeri- 
ennes,  while  he  lay  on  his  sofa  by  the  open 
window.  '  I  have  no  part  with  them  left. 
I  would  never  live  among  those  wicked 
people.  It  would  have  killed  me  with 
shame  if  my  tribesmen  had  killed  Vernon 
and  Iris.' 

'  Then  you  won't  be  afraid  to  come  with 
me  to  England?'  Eustace  asked,  half 
doubtful. 

Meriem  folded  her  hands  meekly. 

'  Wherever  you  like,  Eustace,'  she  said, 
with  that  perfect  trustfulness  a  true  woman 
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reposes  in  the  man  who  has  once  succeeded 
in  winnino;  her  heart  from  her. 

There  was  a  little  pause.  Then  Meriem 
said  again,  leaning  over  him  close,  '  You 
know  you're  marrying  only  a  poor  penni- 
less Kabyle  girl,  Eustace,  don't  you  ?  I've 
renounced  all  claim  to  the  property  of  that 
great  soldier  who  died.  I  promised  that 
much  to  Iris  that  day  at  Beni-Merzoug,  and 
I  won't  go  back  upon  it  now — not  even  for 
your  sake,  Eustace.' 

Eustace  smiled  a  quiet  smile  of  acqui- 
escence. 

'  I  know  that  well,  dearest,'  he  answered, 
taking  her  hand  in  his.  '  I  shall  love  you 
all  the  better  if  I  can  work  for  you  always, 
and  feel  j^ou  owe  everything  you  have  in 
the  world  to  me.  Let  Miss  Knyvett  keep 
her  money  to  herself  She  and  Vernon 
have  more  need  of  it  than  you  and  I  will 
have.' 

Meriem  pressed  his  hand  tenderly  with 
naive  frankness.     She  had  never  learnt  the 
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coquetry  or  the  reserves  of  our  civilized 
wooing.  Her  heart  spoke  out  its  own 
language  freely. 

'  Then  some  day,'  she  said,  '  I  shall  tell 
you  Avhy  I  must  find  the  missing  locket. 
You  can  guess,  perhaps  ;  but  I  don't  under- 
stand it  all  even  myself  I  only  know  that 
if  that  bad  man  were  ever  to  get  it,  he 
might  do  more  harm  than  I  can  tell  to  Iris.' 

As  she  spoke,  Eustace  took  up  the 
Depeclies  he  had  been  holding  in  his  hand 
loosely  by  his  side  with  a  cry  of  astonish- 
ment. A  name  in  its  columns  had  riveted 
his  attention  on  a  casual  side-s^lance. 

'Why,  Meriem,'  he  exclaimed,  in  blank 
wonder,  'the  man's  in  Algiers !  He's  stopping 
this  minute  at  a  house  at  Mustapha — the 
very  place,  you  know,  where  Miss  Knyvett 
has  her  villa.  See  here,  it  just  caught  my 
eye  by  pure  accident  as  I  happened  to  look 
down.  "  Visitors' List."  That's  it.  "Villa 
Rossini,  Mustapha:  Harold  Knyvett,  Esq., 
Dr.  F.  Yate-Westbury." ' 
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*  What  does  it  mean|?'  Meriem  asked,  in 
vague  wonder. 

'  It  means  mischief,  I'm  sure,'  Eustace 
answered  slowly.  '  It  means  he's  at 
Algiers.  The  man's  come  over  here,  you 
may  be  perfectly  certain,  to  juggle  the 
estate  away  from  Miss  Knyvett.' 

Meriem  rose  up  in  a  paroxysm  of  alarm. 
*  Can  you  get  up,  Eustace  ?'  she  asked 
eagerly.  *  We  must  go  out.  We  must  go 
and  find  dear  Yusuf's  locket.' 

How  English  she  was,  after  all,  in  her 
heart!  She  had  never  cared  but  for  three 
men  in  all  her  life,  and  all  three  were  Eng- 
lishmen. The  Kabyle  was  but  the  outer 
husk ;  the  heart  and  core  were  English  of 
the  English. 

Eustace  rose  from  his  sofa  and  hobbled 
out  to  help  her.  With  trembling  steps  they 
walked  down  the  ravine,  and  across  a  small 
ford  one  of  the  sisters  showed  them  to  the 
scene  of  the  accident.  Eustace  went  down 
on  his   knees  upon   the   line  by  that  well- 
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remembered  spot,  and  hunted  long  and 
earnestly  for  the  missing  locket.  Not  a 
trace  could  lie  find  of  it  anywhere  about. 
At  last,  by  the  very  sleeper  where  Meriem 
had  been  knocked  down,  he  discovered  on 
the  o^round,  bv  dilijrent  search,  two  wrenched 
and  broken  links  of  a  silver  chain.  The 
locket  itself,  then,  must  have  been  carried  on 
further.  Encouraged  by  this  clue,  they 
descended  the  abrupt  ravine  once  more,  and 
searched  the  dry  space  beneath  the  bridge 
with  all  eao-erness  and  care:  but  not  a  sig'n 
of  the  charm  could  they  discover  anywhere. 
If  it  had  dropt  in  the  centre  and  fallen  into 
the  river,  it  must  have  been  swept  away 
long  since,  no  doubt,  by  the  rushing  torrent. 
At  last,  Eustace  sat  down  on  the  bank 
wearied  and  despairing. 

'  It's  lost,'  he  said,  in  a  very  despondent 
voice.  '  Gone  altogether  and  left  no  traces, 
Meriem.' 

A  sudden  thought  flashed  across  Meriem's 
brain. 
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'  Eustace,'  she  cried,  seizing  his  arm 
huiTiedl}^  '  the  men  on  the  engine  went 
back  for  me  with  their  carriag-e,  and  brous'ht 
me  across  the  bridge  in  the  train,  you 
remember.  I  wonder  if  they  could  have 
taken  it  off  my  neck  on  purpose  ?  Do  you 
think  they'd  have  stolen  it  ?  Do  you  think 
they'd  have  kept  it  ?' 

'  We  might  make  inquiries/  Eustace  an- 
swered, Avith  a  sigh,  not  over-hopeful  of 
this  new  and  forlorn  clue.  '  But  T  don't 
suppose,  if  there  was  anything  of  any  value 
to  anyone  in  the  locket,  they'd  be  parti- 
cularly likely  to  give  it  up.  We  might 
offer  a  reward,  of  course  :  the  thing  in  itself 
— to  anybody  but  you,  I  mean,  Meriem — 
would  be  worth  a  few  francs  at  the  outside 
as  a  mere  trinket.  For  half  a  napoleon 
they'd  probably  be  glad  to  give  it  back 
again.' 

That  sum  was  untold  wealth  to  Meriem, 
but  she  didn't  pause  in  her  anxiety  just 
then  to  notice  it. 
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'Oh,  do  you  think.'  she  said,  in  a  tone  of 
deep  distress,  '  do  you  think,  Eustace,  they'd 
be  likely  to  take  it  to  that  man  at  Mustapha, 
and  sell  it  to  liim  to  make  what  use  he  liked 
of  it  ?' 

'  I  don't  see  how  on  earth  they  could  find 
him  out,'  Eustace  answered  dubiously  ;  '  or, 
even  if  they  did,  how  they  could  possibly 
know  the  locket  had  anything  in  the  world 
to  do  with  hiin  ?' 

Meriem  set  her  lips  hard. 

*  We  must  hunt  it  down,'  she  said  reso- 
lutely. '  We  must  hunt  it  down,  however 
long  it  takes  us.  1  could  never  look  Iris  or 
Vernon  in  the  face  again  unless  I  was  quite 
sure  I  hadn't  broken  my  word  to  them.  I 
said  to  Iris  that  day,  on  the  hillside  at 
Beni-Merzoug — I  said  it  quite  solemnly — 
"  I  don't  want  the  money,  Iris,"  I  said ;  "  it's 
yours.  You  may  keep  it."  And  I  wouldn't 
for  the  world  Iris  should  ever  think  I  tried 
to  rob  her  either  of  that  or  of  Vernon.  Not 
that  I  grudge  her  Vernon  now,  of  course, 
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Eustace.  My  eyes  are  opened,  and  I  know 
better  than  that.  But  I  want  not  to  rob 
her  of  the  money,  either,  for  I  love  her 
dearly.  She's  the  only  woman  I  ever  met 
in  my  life  who  could  treat  me  as  she  treated 
me.  I  love  her  for  it,  and  it  would  break 
my  heart  if  she  were  ever  to  think  I  wanted 
to  rob  her.' 

'  I  don't  believe  she  could  possibly  think 
so,'  Eustace  answered,  with  quiet  confidence. 
'  Nobody  could  ever  look  upon  your  face, 
Meriem,  and  not  see  that  you  were  truth 
and  honesty  incarnate.' 

Meriem's  face  flushed  rosy  red. 

'  Yusuf  ^^  as  Hke  that,'  she  said,  in  her 
simple  way.  '  I  shall  always  be  proud  to 
be  like  Yusuf 's  daughter.' 


CHAPTER  XLY. 

ON    THE    TRACK. 

The  two  broken  links  he  had  found  on 
the  railway  line  irresistibly  suggested  to 
Eustace's  mind  the  probability  that  the 
chain  as  a  whole,  and  the  locket  with  it, 
must  have  been  caught  by  the  engine  as  it 
passed  lightly  over  Meriem's  body,  torn 
from  her  at  a  wrench,  and  carried  along  for 
an  indefinite  distance  in  the  direction  of 
Bouira.  It  w^is  quite  possible,  indeed,  that 
the  entire  ornament  might  still  be  clinging 
to  some  projecting  screw  of  the  engine  or 
buffers  ;  and  the  first  question  for  Eustace 
to  decide  was,  therefore,  what  particular 
locomotive  had   been  attached  that  day  to 
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the  early  morning  train  from  Setif.  If  he 
could  find  out  that  point,  he  might  inter- 
cept the  engine  at  the  station,  and  examine 
its  bottom  and  sides  carefully. 

Next  morning,  accordingly,  as  soon  as 
he  was  able  to  find  his  way  on  his  own  legs 
out  into  the  village,  he  made  inquiries  of 
the  officials  as  to  the  locomotive  in  question. 
The  chef  de  gave  was  all  French  politeness  ; 
it  was  the  Avenir  de  I'Algerie  that  drew  the 
train  on  the  day  of  monsieur's  most  deplor- 
able accident ;  and  if  monsieur,  who  had 
rendered  such  signal  service  to  the  colony 
at  the  risk  of  his  life  (for  a  telegram  from 
the  Governor-General  had  already  conveyed 
to  Eustace  the  public  thanks  for  saving  the 
beleaguered  garrison  of  St.  Cloud)  would 
have  the  oroodness  to  call  at  the  station  to- 
morrow  evening  at  4.20,  the  Avenir  de 
V Alger ie  would  be  delayed  for  five  or  ten 
minutes  as  it  passed,  so  that  monsieur 
might  make  a  thorough  search  for  the 
missing  jewellery. 
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'  Mademoiselle  wore  diamonds,  no  doubt,' 
the  chef  de  gave  suggested  politely. 

Eustace  smiled.  The  notion  of  Meriem 
possessing  such  gewgaws  was  too  supremely 
ridiculous.  Yet  he  could  hardly  say  he 
was  making  all  this  fuss  about  a  mere 
Kabyle  box  in  rough  white  metal,  studded 
loosely  on  the  lid  with  coral  and  lapis  lazuli. 
It  w^as  not  so  much  the  locket  itself,  he 
replied  evasively,  that  mademoiselle  so 
highly  valued,  as  the  nature  of  the  contents, 
which  he  believed  to  be  of  singular  and 
unique  value. 

The  ciuif  de  gave  nodded.  The  train 
should  be  delayed,  then.  The  colony  was 
proud  to  manifest  its  gratitude  to  monsieur, 
who  had  shown  so  much  devotion  in  saving 
the  lives  of  our  fellow-citizens. 

But  Meriem  was  little  consoled  to  learn 
that  she  must  wait  another  thirty  hours  or 
more  before  even  a  search  could  be  made 
for  her  missing  trinket — Yusuf  s  last  gift, 
and  all  that  depended  upon  it. 
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At  4,20  next  day,  Eustace  presented  him- 
self didy  at  the  station,  and  with  the  help 
of  the  porters  overhauled  the  locomotive 
and  tender  thoroughly.  They  found  but 
one  trace  there  to  reward  their  })ains — three 
or  four  more  links  of  the  broken  chain, 
wedged  in  between  the  gearing  that  supports 
the  buffers. 

That  discovery  impressed  more  than  ever 
upon  Eustace's  mind  the  hopelessness  and 
vagueness  of  this  wild-goose  chase.  Evi- 
dentl}'  the  locket  had  been  carried  away  by 
the  locomotive,  and  then  drop])ed.  They 
might  have  to  look  for  it,  bit  by  bit,  along 
the  wdiole  line  from  Algiers  to  Constantine, 
a  distance  which  it  took  thirteen  hours  for 
the  fastest  train  in  the  day  to  traverse. 

He  went  back  to  Meriem  very  ill-satisfied 
with  the  result  of  his  search.  l>ut  Meriem, 
when  she  heard  his  report,  clasped  her  hands 
fervently,  and  answered  with  all  the  energy 
of  her  simple  nature  : 

'  We  must  search  the  whole  line  as  soon 
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as  I'm  well  enough,  if  we  have  to  tramp  from 
here  to  Constantine  to  do  it.  Not  for 
worlds  would  I  let  that  locket  get  into  the 
hands  of  anybody  who  might  try  to  use  it 
aa"ainst  Vernon  and  Iris.' 

It  was  a  dismal  look-out,  but  Eustace 
tried  to  face  it.  His  strength  returned 
much  faster  than  Meriem's.  In  a  day  or 
two,  indeed,  he  was  able  to  venture  out  for 
a  longer  walk  along  the  line,  which  he 
followed  for  a  mile  or  so  in  the  direction 
the  locomotive  had  taken  on  the  morning 
of  the  accident.  He  thought  it  probalile 
the  locket  would  have  been  dropped  before 
the  train  had  gone  many  minutes  on ;  and 
in  effect,  about  the  third  kilometre  from 
Beni-Mansour,  he  came  to  his  delight  upon 
the  broken  lid,  with  its  well-known  decora- 
tion of  rough  blue  stones  and  red  bosses  of 
jewellery.  Where  the  lid  was  found,  the 
box  itself  and  its  contents  could  not  be 
very  far  distant.  Following  up  the  line  a 
few   hundred    yards    further,   he  soon    per- 
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ceived  the  remainder  of  Meriem's  much- 
prized  necklet,  with  the  locket  attached, 
lying  between  the  ties  in  the  middle  of  the 
rails.  He  caught  it  up,  and  examined  the 
contents  eagerly.  They  were  all  safe — and 
the  secret  was  out.  He  found  four  or  five 
small  squares  of  thin  foreign  notepaper, 
folded  and  refolded  with  scrupulous  care 
just  to  fit  the  box,  and  apparently  covered 
on  both  sides  with  a  close  manuscript  in 
European  letters. 

He  could  guess  now  why  Meriem  wished 
to  read  English  handwriting. 

Curiosity  would  naturally  have  led  liim 
to  examine  the  manuscript,  but  without 
Meriem's  consent  he  could  not  dream  of 
doing  so.  He  only  saw  vaguely  against 
his  own  will,  as  he  replaced  the  little 
squares  carefully  in  their  receptacle,  that 
the  outside  roll  bore  on  its  face  the  dis- 
tinct words,  '  I,  Clarence  Knyvett,  formerly 
cornet ' — and  there  the  visible  part  of  the 
paper  broke  off,  with  the  line  unfinished. 
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Happily,  in  that  dry  climate,  the  papers 
had  lain  out  in  the  open  air  so  many  days 
and  nights  unhurt,  with  the  box  covering- 
them.  In  England  they  would  have  been 
reduced  long  before  then  to  a  spontaneous 
amateur  form  oi  papier  mdche. 

It  was  with  great  joy  that  he  returned  to 
the  Rest  House  with  his  spoils  to  Meriem. 
She  took  them  anxiously,  and,  turning  them 
over,  looked  at  each  paper  separately,  with 
an  eager  eye,  lest  any  should  be  missing. 
Then  she  glanced  up  at  Le  Marchant,  and 
said,  with  a  sigh  : 

'  So  now  you  know  my  secret,  Eustace.' 

'  I  do  not,'  Eustace  answered  ;  '  or  only 
a  little  of  it.  I  saw  the  papers  were  safe  ; 
but,  without  your  leave,  I  would  never 
have  dreamt  of  looking  at  one  of  them, 
Meriem.' 

Meriem  gazed  back  at  him  with  her  large 
soft  eyes. 

'  I  knew  you  wouldn't,  Eustace,'  she  said 
confidently. 

VOL.  III.  46 
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'  Then  why  do  you  say  I  know  your 
secret  ?' 

'  Because,  seeing  these,  you  must  surely 
guess  it.' 

'  Not  altogether,'  Eustace  answered,  with 
truth.  '  I've  an  idea,  of  course,  but  nothing 
further.' 

Meriem  turned  to  him,  and  opened  them 
at  full  length  before  his  eyes. 

'We  are  one  now,  Eustace,'  she  said 
simply.  '  I  can  trust  you  with  anything. 
You  may  read  them  if  you  will.  But  you 
took  me  penniless,  and  penniless  you  must 
keep  me.' 

Eustace  accepted  the  papers  without  any 
false  show  of  reluctance  from  her  hands  and 
read  them  through.  His  eyes  were  full  of 
tears  once  or  twice  as  he  read.  When  he 
had  finished,  he  turned  to  Meriem,  and  said 
quietly : 

'  You  meant  never  to  show  them  to  any- 
one, Meriem  ?' 

'  I   will  never  show  them,'   Meriem  an- 
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swered  firmly.  '  But  because  I  love  you, 
and  because  I  can  trust  you,  I  show  them 
to  you,  and  to  you  only.  You  will  never 
betray  my  secret,  Eustace.' 

Eustace  rose,  and  kissed  her  tenderly  on 
the  forehead. 

'  Never,'  he  answered,  with  solemn  em- 
phasis. '  You're  a  brave  girl,  Meriem,  and 
I  honour  you  for  it.  I  can  work  for  you 
and  keep  you,  in  what  to  you  and  me  will 
be  sufficient  comfort,  or  even  luxury.  Let 
Miss  Knyvett  hold  to  her  mone}^,  if  she 
will.  I,  for  one,  will  never  enlighten 
her.' 

There  was  a  short  pause.  Then  Eustace 
spoke  again  : 

'  It's  better  as  it  is,'  he  said.  '  I've 
always  felt  that.  I  never  wished  to  marry 
a  rich  wife.  I  prefer  to  work,  so  that  the 
woman  I  love  may  owe  me  everything. 
It's  manlier  so.  Yet  it  will  be  something 
for  us  both  to  know  through  life,  Meriem, 
that  money  was  as  water  to  us,  when  we 

46 — 2 
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had  it  to  take,  compared  with  our  love  for 
one  another,' 

Meriem,  nestling  close  to  him  with  her 
grand  proud  head,  answ^ered  in  a  very  low 
voice. 

'  One  thing  alone,'  she  said,  '  in  these  lat>t 
few  days,  has  made  me  falter.  Do  you 
rememher,  Eustace,  one  morning  in  the 
tent  Mr.  Whitmarsh  was  looking  at  that 
lovely  collection  of  yours — the  butterflies 
and  beetles — and  he  said — that  man  who 
could  never  understand  you — "  Jf  you  chose 
to  sell  these  things  in  London,  Mr.  Le 
Marchant,  1  expect  you  could  make  a  great 
deal  of  money  out  of  them."  And  you 
looked  up  from  the  bird  you  were  stuffing 
and  answ^ered  quietly:  "I've  no  time  to 
waste  on  making  money."  Though  I 
wasn't  in  love  with  you  then,  I  thought 
that  was  grand.  I'm  only  a  woman — a 
poor,  ignorant  Kabyle  w^oman  —  and  I 
couldn't   quite    understand    your   work,   of 
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course,  or  why  it  was  so  important  for  you 
to  learn  all  about  the  beasts  and  birds,  and 
the  plants  and  flowers,  though  I  fancy  I 
can  dimly  guess  just  a  little  how  it  is  ;  but 
I  thought  what  you  answered  was  grand, 
for  all  that.  1  said  to  myself:  "  If  it  were 
not  for  Vernon,  how  a  woman  might  love 
and  admire  Eustace  !"  And  now  that  it's 
come  home  to  me,  all  in  a  flash,  how  much 
greater  and  better  a  man  you  are  than 
Vernon,  I've  said  to  myself  again,  more 
than  once  or  twice  :  "  Eustace  has  no  time 
to  waste  on  making  money  !  I  love  him 
for  that  ,•  I  admire  him  for  that  ;  it's  so 
great  and  noble.  But  still,  if  he  had  money 
all  ready  made,  if  I  had  money  of  my  own 
to  give  him,  how  much  better  work  he 
might  do  for  the  world  in  that  high  way  I 
can  hardly  understand,  in  finding  out  how 
everything  came  to  be  so  !  And  sometimes, 
these  last  few  days,  I've  almost  regretted. 
I    might    have    taken    it,    for    your   sake, 
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Eustace,  if  I  liadn't  said  that  day  on  the 
hillside  to  Iris  :  "  The  money's  yours.  You 
must  always  keep  it." ' 

Eustace  looked  down  at  her  with  pride 
and  joy. 

'  Meriem,'  he  said,  pushing  hack  the  hair 
from  her  high  white  forehead,  '  if  only  you 
knew  how  much  pleasui'e  it  gives  me  to 
hear  you  speak  like  that,  you'd  never  want 
me  to  be  rich  in  anything  else  but  in  your 
own  dear  love,  m}^  treasure,  my  darling ! 
That  you,  who  have  lived  this  simple 
village  life,  without  schools  or  books, 
should  so  enter  into  one's  thoughts  and 
comprehend  one's  aims  as  few  educated 
Englishwomen  could  ever  do,  is  to  me 
wonderful — a  triumph  of  nature.  It  makes 
me  feel,  more  than  ever,  what  a  jewel  I  have 
found,  and  how  unworthy  T  am  of  you. 
With  you  to  help  me  and  to  spur  me  on, 
I  shall  need  no  wealth,  I  shall  need  no 
money.  We  two  will  do  great  work  to- 
gether yet,  penniless  as  we  are.     Keep  your 
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word  to  Iris,  my  child,  whatever  happens. 
Let  Iris  have  her  fortune  still,  as  you  pro- 
mised. My  Meriem,  you're  worth  a  thou- 
sand Irises.' 


CHAPTER  XLYI. 

'  ONCE  MORE  UNTO  THE  BREACH.' 

Iris  and  her  mother,  meanwhile,  with  Uncle 
Tom,  Vernon  Blake,  and  the  St.  Cloud 
fugitives,  were  slowly  recovering  from  their 
fatigue  and  their  hurts  at  Tizi-Ouzou — 
which  is,  being  interpreted,  the  gorge  of  the 
broom-plant— a  picturesque  little  Frenchi- 
fied village,  perched  on  the  summit  of  a 
conical  hill,  and  separated  from  the  base 
of  the  Kabylie  Mountains  by  a  broad  but 
shallow  and  brawling  river.  St.  Cloud  it- 
self having  practically,  for  the  moment, 
ceased  to  exist — a  mere  shell  and  a  single 
shattered  keep  now  alone  represented  the 
ci-devant  Fort,  while  nothing  more  than 
blackened  ruins  remained  of  what  was  once 
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the  flourishino-  villao^e  —  the  rescued  sur- 
vivors  had  perforce  retired  at  once  upon  the 
nearest  secure  European  station,  Avhere  it 
was  necessary  for  them  to  rest  for  a  few 
days  €71  route.,  before  proceeding  to  Algiers, 
to  regain  their  wonted  streno-th  and  com- 
posure. 

Vernon  Bhike's  wound,  too.  neglected  by 
dire  necessity  on  the  night  of  the  outbreak, 
had  now  to  be  more  carefully  dressed  and 
bandao-ed :  and  the  task  of  nursing  him  in 
the  little  inn  at  Tizi-Ouzou,  which  pro- 
claimed itself  aloud  as  Hotel  de  I'Univers, 
naturally  devolved,  in  the  fitness  of  things, 
upon  Mrs.  Knyvett,  and  more  especially 
upon  Iris.  They  were  the  only  two  women 
in  the  place  with  whom  the  English  painter 
had  any  language  in  common ;  and  it  nuist 
be  admitted  parenthetically  that  Iris,  for 
her  part,  in  spite  of  her  profound  ethical 
studies,  was  by  no  means  unwilling  to 
accept  this  very  good  excuse  for  continu- 
ing to  see  somewhat  more  than  was  right 
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of  the  man  whom  she  still  persisted  in  re- 
garding as  de  jtire  her  cousin  Meriem's  lover. 
The  female  conscience,  even  though  it  belong 
to  the  aggravated  Kn jvett  variety,  is  readily 
salved  in  such  cases.  It  hoodwinks  itself, 
on  easy  terms,  witli  the  '  tyrant's  plea '  of 
necessity.  For  how  could  Iris  let  a  brave 
defender  (and  handsome,  too,  at  that)  lack 
fit  attendance  from  his  own  fellow-country- 
woman in  his  hour  of  need  on  no  better 
ground  than  merely  because  Meriem  hap- 
pened to  have  a  vested  interest  in  him? 

Nay,  it  must  even  be  admitted,  with  a 
blush,  by  the  candid  chronicler,  that  both 
Iris  and  Vernon  intenselv  enioyed  these 
necessary  interviews  thus  thrust  upon  them, 
against  the  will  of  one  party  at  least,  by  the 
inevitable  decrees  of  manifest  destiny.  It's 
wrong  to  flirt,  of  course,  as  we  all  know, 
with  somebod}^  else's  affianced  lover ;  but  if 
somebody  else's  affianced  lover  is  seriously 
wounded  in  the  left  shoulder,  in  somebody 
else's  unavoidable  absence,  and  with  nobody 
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else  to  tend  and  care  for  him — why,  common 
charity  compels  a  girl  of  feeling  to  under- 
take, in  somebody  else's  own  interest,  the 
vicarious  task  of  nursing  him  ;  and  even  if 
that  task  should  happen  to  prove  in  itself 
ao^reeable,  can  there  be  any  thin  2;  wrong;  in 
thus  giving  way  (on  compulsion,  observe!) 
to  your  natural  instincts  as  a  ministering 
angel?  Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please 
as  Vernon  Blake  had  found  Iris  Knyvett  in 
her  hours  of  ease  at  St.  Cloud  in  the  moun- 
tains, he  was  forced  to  acknowledge  that 
when  pain  and  anguish  (neither  of  them, 
it  must  be  admitted,  very  profound  in 
cliaracter)  wrung  his  brow  at  Tizi-Ouzoii, 
she  was  the  neatest  and  deftest  and  most 
thoughtful  of  nurses.  The  stern  moralist 
himself  could  hardly  object,  indeed,  to  one's 
putting  fresh  roses  and  violets  every  morn- 
ing with  tender  care  by  an  invalid's  bed- 
side ;  and  all  the  rules  of  propriety  are 
silent  in  the  Inmp  as  to  the  wrongfulness  of 

« 

brino^ino-  o;ood  beef-tea  to  a  wounded  man 
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(engaged  or  otherwise)  on  a  pretty  Moorish 
tray  rendered  sweet  with  stephanotis,  plum- 
bago, and  lilac-blossom.  To  such  double- 
dyed  crimes  Iris  pleaded  guilty  each  even- 
ing with  shame  to  her  own  conscience  in 
the  privacy  of  her  bedchamber — and  al)- 
solved  herself  forthwith  on  further  examina- 
tion upon  the  varied  pleas  of  gratitude, 
friendship,  and  medical  direction. 

Communications  with  their  absent  friends 
had  already  been  restored.  A  telegram 
from  Eustace  had  announced,  shortly  after 
their  arrival  at  Tizi-Ouzou,  his  own  safety 
and  Meriem's,  while  "iidino;  with  a  lio'ht 
hand  over  the  thrilling  story  of  their 
respective  accidents.  Iris  knew,  therefore, 
it  v/as  to  Meriem's  devotion  in  part  that 
they  owed  their  safety — the  papers,  indeed, 
had  told  her  so  much — and  she  was  pursued 
day  and  night  by  an  uncomfortable  feeling 
that  this  new  claim  on  Meriem's  part  put 
her  all  the  more  upon  her  honour  in  all  her 
difficult   and   very  uncertain  relations  with 
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her  cousin's  lover.  Yet  in  spite  of  every- 
thing'— for  the  human  lieart  will  have  its 
say  within  itself,  repress  it  as  we  may  in  all 
external  manifestations — the  Third  Classic 
couldn't  deny  to  her  own  soul  that  she  was 
supremely  ha2)py  with  a  momentary  happi- 
ness in  taking  care  of  her  wounded  painter. 
It  was  a  happiness,  alas !  that  must  soon 
cease;  the  horrid  shoulrler  would  get  all 
right  in  time;  but  while  it  lasted,  at  any 
rate,  it  was  well  worth  enjoying.  Mono- 
chronos  hedone,  her  Greek  epicurean  guide 
had  told  her;  the  one  fleeting  moment  of 
pure  delight  in  a  transient  world  is  all  we 
can  count  upon.  Might  she  not  fairly 
drink  it  in  while  it  still  endured  ?  for 
Meriem  would  have  him  soon,  too  soon, 
for  ever. 

On  that  fixed  point  she  had  made  her 
mind  up  fixirly  and  squarely  once  for  all. 
Whether  he  would  or  whether  he  would  not, 
Vernon  Blake  must  marry  Meriem. 

Yet  when  once  or  twice,  discreetly  smil- 
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inor  she  returned  to  the  charo-e  at  her  in- 
valid  in  this  direction,  with  a  dexterous 
side-thrust,  Vernon  BUike  had  only  an- 
swered her  with  malicious  audacity,  '  With- 
out descending  into  quite  such  minute 
particulars  as  that,  you  know,  I  propose 
at  any  rate,  with  your  kind  permission, 
to  marry  somewhere  into  the  Knyvett 
family.'  And  thereat  Iris,  discomfited, 
could  only  laugh  and  blush — feeling  all 
the  time  that  both  blush  and  laugh  were 
distinct  betrayals  of  her  trust  to  Meriem. 

'  If  you  go  on  talking  so,'  the  Third 
Classic  exclaimed  to  him  once,  continuing, 
nevertheless,  to  arrange  the  roses  in  the  vase 
by  his  side  with  trembling  fingers  as  she 
spoke,  '  I  shall  go  right  away  this  very 
minute  and  not  come  back  any  more  at  all, 
but  just  leave  my  mother  to  do  all  the 
nursing.  It's  very  unkind  of  you  to  take 
such  an  advantage  of  your  helpless  condi- 
tion. I've  told  you  once  for  all  quite  plainly 
what  I  think,  that  day  at  St.  Cloud,  and  I 
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can't    reopen    the   subject    again   with    you 
now.' 

But  none  the  less,  her  quivering  lips 
belied  her  anffry  words,  and  her  downc;ist 
eyes  had  a  strange  mist  gathering  almost 
im})erceptibly  over  their  dimmed  pupils. 

'  Yes,  1  know ;  T  remember,'  A^ernon 
Blake  replied,  with  that  false  boldness 
which  love  had  taught  his  sensitive  nature: 
'you  said  that  day  at  St.  Cloud  you  did 
love  me ;  and  when  the  woman  he  loves 
once  tells  a  man  that,  do  you  think  he's 
likely,  Miss  Knyvett,  ever  to  forget  it?' 

Iris  winced. 

'  But  I  also  said,'  she  murmured,  in  a 
very  low  voice,  '  I  could  never  marry  you : 
I  could  never  rest  till  you'd  married 
Meriem.' 

'  And  /  said,  for  my  part,'  Vernon  Blake 
retorted,  pretending  to  move  his  wounded 
arm  painfully  to  attract  her  sympathy,  '  / 
said,  "  I'll  marry  you  or  nobody.  Iris."  And 
I  don't  see  why  what  /  said  on  that  par- 
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ticular  occasion  shouldn't  be  stuck  to  just 
as  much  as  what  you  said,  Iris.  Oh  yes, 
I'll  call  you  Iris,  if  I  choose ;  T  shall ;  and 
if  you  don't  like  it,  you  may  go  away  as 
you  threaten  and  send  your  mother.*  But 
he  clung  for  all  that  to  her  hand  that  he'd 
seized  among  the  roses  by  his  side,  and 
pressed  it  tight.  '  You  told  me  you  loved 
me,  you  know,'  he  murmuretl  once  more, 
'  and  when  a  woman  once  tells  a  man  such 
a  thing  as  that,  he  has  a  right  if  he  chooses 
to  call  her  Iris.' 

The  blushing  Girton  girl  struggled  hard 
to  set  herself  free,  but  all  in  vain.  Man 
remains  the  stronger  animal  of  the  two,  in 
spite  even  of  the  higher  education. 

'  Oh,  liow  can  I  ever  face  Meriem  a^ain?' 
she  cried  at  last,  burstino-  into  sudden  tears. 
'  It's  cruel  of  you,  Mr.  Blake,  to  bring  up 
such  a  casual  phrase  against  me.  What  I 
said  that  daj^  I  slipped  out  by  accident;  by 
the  purest  accident;  I  said  it  out  of  the  ful- 
ness of  my  heart  at  the  moment,  trusting  to 
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yoar  chivalry  not  to  use  it  against  me ;  and 
now  jT^ou're  using  it  against  me  and  against 
Meriem,  Oh,  how  can  I  ever  dare  to  face 
■her  aofain  and  tell  her  all  this?  She'll  think 
I've  betrayed  her ;  she'll  think  I've  been 
false  to  her.  And  I — who'd  break  my  own 
heart  to  serve  her  ! — I  said  to  her  that 
morning  on  the  rocks  at  Beni-Merzoug: 
"He  must  marry  you,  Meriem!  He  shall 
marry  you !  I'll  make  him  marry  you !" 
And  if  I  tell  her  this,  she'll  say  I've  be- 
trayed her.' 

Vernon  Blake  released  her  hand  with  a 
jerk,  as  if  in  anger. 

'  And  did  it  never  occur  to  you,'  he  asked, 
with  mock  sternness,  '  that  in  making  that 
private  disposition  of  somebody  else's  heart 
and  hand  on  your  own  account  you  were 
arrano'ins:  a  barscain  without  askino;  thecon- 
sent  of  one  of  the  most  interested  parties  in 
the  arrangement?' 

'  But  you'd  made  her  love  you !'  Iris 
cried,  pleading  faintly.     It's  hard  to  have 

VOL.  III.  47 
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to  plead  your  rival's  cause  against  your 
own  inclination.  '  You'd  no  right,  you 
know,  to  break  poor  Meriem's  heart.  You, 
who  were  so  much  above  her,  and  better 
than  her  in  every  way ;  you,  who  could 
paint  such  beautiful  pictures,  and  say  such 
lovely  poetical  things,  and  fill  her  poor 
head  with  thoughts  that  could  never  other- 
wise have  got  there,  how  could  you  fail  to 
win  her  heart  when  you  tried — or  even  if 
you  did  not  try  at  all,  for  that  matter?' 

'  That's  just  my  excuse,'  the  painter  an- 
swered contritely. 

Iris  blushed  once  more.  She  recognised 
too  late  that  she  had  inadvertently  played 
the  enemy's  best  card,  so  she  relapsed  into 
the  safe  refuge  of  silence, 

Vernon  Blake  let  her  muse  on  for  a 
moment  without  following  up  his  advan- 
tage. It  was  better  so.  He  knew  it  by 
instinct.  A  woman  can  feel  her  own 
heart  beat  hard  against  her  breast  in  these 
awkward  pauses.     Her  emotion  has  time  to 
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force   itself  on    her    consciousness.       Then 
he  began  again  in  a  very  low  voice. 

'  At  St.  Cloud  the  other  night,'  he  said 
softly,  '  when  you  women  were  all  huddled 
in  a  group  on  the  roof,  and  the  Kabyles 
were  firing  and  stabbing  and  thrusting  at 
us  like  wild  beasts,  and  the  gate  was  one 
living  blaze  of  light,  and  all  hope  was  over, 
and  the  men  were  giving  up,  I  said  to  my- 
self: "  If  it  comes  to  the  worst,  I  shall  rush 
upstairs  and  take  her  in  my  arms,  m}' 
wounded  arms — that  queen  among  women 
— and  hold  her  tight  there  in  one  last 
embrace,  and  j^ress  her  just  once  to  my 
bosom  like  a  lover,  and  wait  for  those 
brutes  to  kill  us  two  together — and  then 
....  no  Kabyle  girl  on  earth  shall  ever 
divide  us.  She  shall  be  mine,  one  moment, 
if  we  die  for  it  together!"  And  just  as  I 
thought  my  dream  was  coming  true— you 
may  pity  me.  Iris,  if  you  can't  love  me — 
the  Zouaves  came  up,  those  horrid  Zouaves, 
and  spoilt  it  all — and  here  you  are  telling 

47—2 
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me  to  go  and  marry  Meriem.  .  .  .  You  may 
tell  me  till  you're  hoarse,  but,  Iris,  I  swear 
to  you,  if  I  wait  a  hundred  years,  I  shall 
make  you  marry  me,  now  I  know  you  love 
me.     I  shall  never,  never  marry  the  Kabyle 

Iris  bent  down  her  head  in  her  hands  and 
sobbed. 

'  You  are  cruel,  Mr.  Blake !'  she  cried. 
*  You  are  too,  too  cruel  !' 

How  inartistic  in  its  brusque  transitions 
is  real  life!  Just  at  that  moment,  that 
critical  moment,  as  luck  would  have  it, 
when  the  painter  would  fain  have  bent  over 
her  and  kissed  her,  who  should  appear 
most  inopportunely  at  the  door  but  Francois, 
the  boots,  who,  thrusting  in  his  head  with 
the  comic  confidential  nod  of  the  French 
manservant,  observed  laconically,  like  one 
that  takes  in  the  situation  at  a  glance,  *  Ne 
vous  de.rangez  pas,  messieurs  et  dames — voild- 
h  facteur  qui  vient  d'arriver — une  lettre  pour 
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mademoiselle,^  and  vanished  with  a  discreet 
smile  instantaneously.  Iris  took  the  enve- 
lope from  his  hands  and  mechanically 
opened  it.  It  was  a  note  in  a  large  round 
childish  hand,  the  very  first  letter,  in  fact, 
Meriem  had  ever  tried  to  write  to  anybod}^ 
in  English  manuscript. 

*  My  dear  Iris,'  it  said,  in  its  big 
straggling  characters,  '  I  have  something' 
very  important  to  tell  you  when  we  meet — 
something  that  I  think  will  make  you  ever 
so  happy.  Please  don't  say  anything  to 
Vernon  that  will  hurt  him  till  you  see  me. 
I  will  go  to  Algiers  with  Eustace  whenever 
you're  ready  to  go  yourself  Eustace  will 
arrange  with  Vernon  to  meet  us  at  the 
place  the  train  stops  at,  when  he  knows 
what  day  you  mean  to  start.  It's  all  so 
strange  to  me,  I  can't  arrange  about  it. 
Now  I  must  leave  off.  This  is  all.  Ex- 
cuse the  blots,  as  this  is  the  first  English 
letter  I've  ever  written.  I  know  you'll  be 
glad  when  you  hear  what  I  have  to  tell  yoti. 
'  Ever  your  very  loving  cousin, 

'  Meriem  Knyvett.' 
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The  signature  alone  was  full  of  novelty. 
Iris  folded  the  letter  up,  and  slipped  it  into 
her  bosom  with  a  throbbin";  heart.  What 
thing  it  might  forbode  she  hardly  as  yet 
even  dared  to  conjecture ;  but  she  somehow 
vaguely  realized  to  herself  the  fact  that  it 
Avas  a  wav  out  for  herself  and  Vernon. 
She  looked  at  the  painter,  as  he  lay  pale 
upon  his  bed,  with  one  wistful  look ;  and 
then,  mindful  of  Meriem's  charge,  slipped 
from  the  room  without  one  other  word  to 
him.  Her  heart  was  far  too  full,  indeed, 
for  words;  they  might  mislead  her.  And 
suppose  she  were  mistaken,  what  going 
back  would  then  be  possible? 

Till  she  saw  Meriem  now,  she  could 
never  dare  to  face  Vernon  again.  It  was 
with  no  little  relief,  therefore,  that  she 
learned  to  her  joy  that  evening  from  the 
Tizi-Ouzou  doctor  that  her  patient  might 
venture  upon  leaving  to-morrow. 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

TO    ALGIERS. 

It  was  with  a  distinct  shrinking*  that 
Meriem  Knyvett  (as  she  had  for  the  first 
time  signed  her  name  in  her  letter  to  Iris) 
allowed  herself  to  be  hurried  into  a  first- 
class  compartment  on  the  East  Algerian 
Railway  at  Beni-Mansour  station.  Her 
only  previous  acquaintance  with  the  loco- 
motive, indeed,  had  been  far  from  a  re- 
assuring one ;  and  it  required  no  small 
exercise  of  courage  on  the  part  of  an  un- 
tutored mountain  o'irl  to  trust  herself  now 
to  be  whirled  along  through  the  country  at 
the  tail  of  that  snorting,  roaring,  careering 
fire-breather,  whose  fierce  assault  she   had 
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SO  lately  experienced  in  propria  persona  as 
it  swooped  down  the  slope  towards  the 
bridge  in  the  gully.  Eustace,  how^ever, 
assured  her  there  was  no  danger  in  the 
railway ;  and  if  Eustace  said  so,  so  it  must 
be  ;  for  to  Eustace  she  now  trusted  herself 
wholly,  with  that  sweet  self  -  surrender 
which  a  true  woman  can  always  display 
towards  her  chosen  counterpart.  In  fact, 
the  timid  Kabyle-bred  girl  seated  herself  in 
the  train  with  as  much  outer  composure  as 
if  she  had  been  accustomed  all  her  life  to 
travelling  on  the  line ;  for  Meriem  shared 
with  all  other  women  of  free  democratic 
mountain  communities  that  perfect  natural 
breeding  which  prevents  a  person  from  ever 
feeling  gauche  or  restrained  or  awkward,  in 
whatever  society,  or  under  whatever  cir- 
cumstances. Habituated  only  to  free  inter- 
course with  equals,  it  never  even  struck  her 
that  the  greatest  lady  could  look  down 
upon  her,  wherever  she  might  be,  or  that 
she  had  need  for  any  but  her  own  natural 
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manner  to  put  her  at  her  ease,  in  what  com- 
pany she  might  come  across.    • 

Eustace  had  before  this  recovered  his 
European  clothes  by  special  messenger  from 
the  tent  at  Beni-Merzoug.  and  sat  by  her 
side,  an  Englishman  once  more,  in  his 
wonted  garb,  smiling  and  contented.  The 
train  moved  off  at  last  from  the  platform,  to 
Meriem's  inward  discomfiture,  with  a  loud 
shriek  of  the  discordant  whistle,  and  soon 
the  inexperienced  mountain  maiden  found 
herself  rushino'  at  what  seemed  to  her  a 
wildly  impossible  pace  (though  Eustace  de- 
clared it  was  but  the  usual  slow  Algerian 
travelling')  down  the  lons"  inclines  that  lead 
from  the  Djurjura  to  the  plains  on  whose 
edge  stands  the  town  of  Algiers,  in  gleam- 
ing glory.  Meriem  was  very,  very  happy. 
It  never  occurred  to  her  to  think,  in  her 
perfect  innocence,  how  odd  a  sight  it 
seemed  to  her  fellow-travellers  to  see  an 
English  gentleman  thus  familiarly  convers- 
ing with  a  simple  Kabyle  girl  in  haik  and 
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bernouse.  To  her,  it  was  merely  herself 
and  Eustace.  The  conventionalities  had 
not  yet  begun  to  exist  for  her.  So  she 
rolled  along  the  smooth  line  in  strange  con- 
tent, glad  in  her  heart  to  think  she  was 
going  away  with  Eustace,  and  leaving  those 
terrible  scenes  of  war  for  ever  behind  her. 

On  the  platform  at  Menerville,  the  party 
from  Tizi-Ouzou  was  waiting  to  go  on 
with  them.  As  they  steamed  into  the 
station,  Meriem  rushed  to  the  window  to 
catch  a  first  glimpse  of  her  recovered  Iris. 
She  knew  not  why — perhaps  it  was  because 
blood  is  thicker  than  water,  perhaps  because 
Iris  was  the  onl}^  girl  she  had  ever  met 
who  at  all  approached  her  own  natural  and 
vigorous  mental  stature,  the  only  one  who 
could  sympathize  with  the  profounder 
European  half  of  her  strong  nature — but  at 
any  rate,  for  whatever  reason,  she  loved 
Iris  already  as  she  had  never  before  loved 
any  other  woman.  On  the  platform  she 
caught  sight  of   Iris's    pretty   face,  still  a 
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trifle  pale  from  the  terrors  of  the  night 
attack,  but  beaming  with  wreathed  smiles 
at  Meriem's  evident  childish  anxiety  to 
greet  her.  Meriem  leapt  out,  in  spite  of 
her  fears,  almost  before  the  train  had  quite 
come  to  a  standstill  (regardless  of  the  regu- 
lations to  the  contrary  in  the  company's 
by-laws),  and  flung  her  arms  wildly,  in 
an  access  of  fervour,  round  her  cousin's 
neck.  Then  she  turned  with  a  smile  to 
Vernon  Blake,  and  holding  out  her  white 
hand  with  perfect  frankness,  leant  over  in 
her  innocent  simplicity  to  kiss  him. 

As  their  faces  met.  Iris's  heart  beat  hard 
in  suspense.  But  Meriem,  drawing  her 
Enoflish  kinswoman  aside,  while  Uncle 
Tom  was  hurrying  Mrs.  Knyvett  into  her 
place  in  the  train,  half  whispered  in  her 
ear  with  a  smile  of  delight,  '  We  shall  soon 
be  cousins,  you  know,  Vernon  and  I ;  for 
as  soon  as  you  hear  what  I  have  to  tell 
you,  I'm  sure.  Iris,  you  wont  any  longer 
refuse  to  marry  him.' 
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Iris  pressed  her  hand  hard,  in  mute 
reply,  and  kissed  the  beautiful  Kabyle  girl 
on  each  cheek  once  more.  There  was  no 
time  just  then  to  ask  anything  further. 
The  inexorable  train  that  waits  for  no  man 
was  whistling  in  its  eager  anxiety  to  be  off. 
'  Ell  voiture,  mesdames  /'  sang  out  the 
shrill- voiced  chef  de  gave;  and,  with  a 
hurried  return,  they  were  soon  on  their 
road  again  for  Algiers — and  Harold. 

How  they  chatted  and  laughed,  in  spite 
of  all    their    past    terrors,    on    that    merry 
journey :  Meriem  full  of  the  double  delight 
of  her  own  new-found  love  and  of  making- 
Iris     happy;     Iris,    notwithstanding     her 
wonderment  and  surprise,  yet  vaguely  con- 
scious in  her  silent  joy  that  for  some  mys- 
terious reason   Meriem  was  cheerfully  and 
willingly  yielding  Vernon  Blake  up  to  her. 
How  they  exchanged  the  terrible  stories  of 
their    respective     perils    in    the    minutest 
detail !     HoW  Iris  described  the  horrors  of 
the  night    attack  till  Meriem  was  heartily 
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ashamed  to  herself  of  those  creatures  who 
had  once  been  her  fellow  -  countrymen. 
How  Meriem,  in  turn,  dwelt  upon  the  wild 
terrors  of  that  appalling  machine  which 
civilization  had  sent,  with  its  fiery  steed,  to 
startle  and  alarm  her  native  mountains. 
They  tingled  and  thrilled  with  their  mutual 
confessions.  But  at  last,  when  Iris  had 
finished  her  narrative  of  that  ghastly 
assault,  and  retailed  with  picturesque 
horror  the  savage  onslaught  of  those  fanatic 
insurgents,  Meriem  looked  up  at  her  and 
asked,  with  a  sigh  : 

'Are  there  ever  Jehads  in  your  religion, 
Iris?' 

'  iSTo,'  Iris  answered  fervently  ;  '  thank 
Heaven,  no,  Meriem !  Our  religion's  spread 
by  persuasion  alone.  It  horrifies  us  to  see 
such  deeds  as  those  done.' 

'  And  it  horrifies  me,  too,  to  hear  of 
them,'  Meriem  replied  simply.  '  But  our 
people  think  it  right.  They  must  be  mis- 
taken .  .  .  .'     Then,  with  a  sudden  burst : 
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'  Oh,  Iris,  Iris,  I'm  ashamed  to  think  I 
ever  belonged  to  them !  I  almost  wish  .  .  . 
it  may  be  very  wrong  .  .  .  but  I  somehow 
almost  wish  I  was  like  you — a  Chris- 
tian !' 

Iris  could  hardly  forbear  a  smile  at  the 
perfect  naivete  of  this  quaint  confession ; 
but  Mrs.  Knyvett,  sitting  bolt  uj^right  in 
the  corner,  started  back  in  her  seat  in  the 
utmost  alarm,  and  gazed  at  Meriem  with 
the  sort  of  horror  and  surprise  with  which 
one  regards  a  scori:)ion  or  other  venomous 
reptile. 

'  Gracious  heavens.  Iris !'  she  cried, 
astonished;  'you  don't  mean  to  say  this 
poor  misguided  girl — your  uncle  Clarence's 
daughter  —  has  really  and  truly  been 
brought  up  a  Mussulwoman — or  whatever 
else  one  ought  to  call  it?' 

'  Why,  what  else  on  earth  could  she 
possibly  be  brought  up,  mother  dear?'  Iris 
answered,  with  a  gentle  warning  look.  This 
was  surely  not  the  best  way  conceivable  to 
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lull     poor    Merieoi's    still    surviving    pre- 
judices. 

'  I  never  met  any  infidels  at  all  before  I 
met  Eustace  and  Vernon,  you  see,  Iris,' 
Meriem  went  on  reflectively.  '  Till  then, 
of  course,  I'd  only  heard  harm  and  evil- 
speaking  about  infidels.  Some  people  said 
Yusuf  was  an  infidel  at  heart  himself  till  the 
day  of  his  death,  and  that  that  was  why  he 
went  down  sometimes  to  St,  Cloud  to  see  the 
Pere  Baba  ;  but  I  used  to  be  very  angry 
with  them  w^hen  they  told  me  that,  naturally, 
because  I  thought  in  those  days  that  all 
Christians  must  be  very,  very,  very  wicked. 
And  now,  since  I've  seen  how  Christians 
behave  and  how  our  people  behave,  I'm 
beo-innino-  to  think—I'm  not  quite  sure 
whether  it's  sinful  or  not — but  I'm  begin- 
ning to  think.  ...  I  wish  I  was  a  Chris- 
tian  like  you,  Iris.' 

Iris's  eyes  dropped  timidly  to  the  ground. 
'  I'm  afraid  it's  not  often,'  she  answered 
humbly,  '  we  Christians  commend  ourselves 
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among  people  who  do  not  belong  to  our 
religion  in  that  way,  Meriem.  I  wish  we 
did  so  a  great  deal  better.  But  I  suppose 
you  won't  live  among  Kabyles  any  more, 
now  your  uncle's  gone.  You'll  come  and 
live  with  us  over  in  England,  of  course ;  and 
then  you'll  soon  learn  to  think  and  feel  as 
we  do.' 

'  I'd  never  live  among  peo})le  like  those 
again,'  Meriem  cried  energeticall}^ — '  no,  not 
if  I  was  to  be  killed  for  it.  I'd  never  live 
among  people  who  believe  in  Jehads,  and 
try  to  shoot  others — men,  women,  and 
children — for  no  excuse  or  cause.  Why,  it's 
horrible  to  think  of!  It's  worse  than  the 
French  who  fought  against  our  people, 
though  Yusuf  always  said  they  were 
wickeder  than  anybody.  I'm  glad  you're 
all  English,  and  not  Fi-ench.  I  suppose 
that's  because  I'm  Yusuf  s  daughter.  And 
as  to  the  infidels,  why,  I  suppose,  of  course, 

I  shall  be  a  Christian  myself,  too,  when ' 

She   checked  herself  suddenly,  with  a  rich 
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red  blush.  She  had  nearly  blurted  out  in 
her  haste  and  vehemence,  •  when  I'm  married 
to  Eustace.'  But,  frank  as  she  was,  she 
couldn't  quite  tell  her  whole  heart's  secret 
so  openly  as  that  before  the  foce  of  Yernon 
and  Uncle  Tom  and  Mrs.  Knyvett. 

'  When  you  get  to  England,'  Iris 
suggested,  quietly  finishing  off  the  broken 
sentence  for  her  in  a  non-committing 
fashion.  For  Iris,  too,  had  observed  how 
her  eyes  fell  upon  Eustace,  half  uncon- 
sciously, as  she  spoke,  and  began  now  to 
spell  out  for  herself  the  solution  of  this 
singular  mystery. 

•  When  I  get  to  England,'  Meriem 
answered,  catching  gladly  at  the  proffered 
means  of  escape.  '  I  don't  know  how  it  is, 
Iris,  but  I  somehow  feel  sure  I  shall  like 
England.  I've  felt  more  at  home,  more 
sympathetic,  I  think  you  call  it,  with  all 
you  English  than  I  ever  felt  with  anybody 
at  all  at  Beni-Merzouo-.  I  used  to  think  at 
first,  when  Vernon  and  Eustace  were  newly 

VOL.  III.  48 
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come,  it  was  only  Ijecause  you  were  Yusuf  s 
people,  and  I  was  prepared  to  like  you  for 
Yusuf's  sake,  as  Yusuf  s  fellow-countrymen. 
But  the  more  I've  seen  and  known  of  you 
all,  the  more  I've  found  out  that  that  was  a 
mistake.  I'm  nearer  to  all  of  you  than  I 
ever  could  be  to  anybody  else ;  I  like  you 
and  sympathize  with  3'ou,  not  only  because 
you're  Yusuf's  people,  but  because  you're 
my  people — my  own  people — as  well — my 
neighbours,  my  kinsmen,  my  like  in  nature. 
One  day  Vernon  repeated  me  a  bit  of  an 
English  song — about  a  bird,  a  skylark,  you 
know — and  that  day  I  remember  it  came 
home  to  me  suddenly  that  I  felt  all  that 
quite  differently  from  the  way  I  could  ever 
feel  anything  in  the  Kabyle  verses.  Ours 
are  all  verses  about  such  common  things — 
the  olive-harvest,  and  the  corn,  and  fighting, 
and  wife-buying.  But  this  was  a  song 
about  how  a  bird  went  up  singing  and  re- 
joicing in  the  air — such  a  beautiful  song — 
and  I  remember  a  bit  of  it,  a  bit  that  said — 
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'  "  We  look  before  and  after, 
And  pine  for  what  is  not ; 
Our  sincerest  laughter 

"With  some  pain  is  fraught, 
Our  sweetest  songs  are  those  that  tell  of  saddest  thought." 

I  thought  that  was  lovely — as  much  as  I 
understood  of  it — and  I  thought,  too,  no 
Kabyle  that  ever  lived  could  possibly  have 
made  a  song  like  that  ;  so  I  thought  at  the 
same  time  I  must  be  a  good  deal  English, 
after  all,  myself,  or  it  wouldn't  seem  so  much 
more  beautiful  than  any  of  our  silly  little 
Kabyle  verses.' 

Not  even  Uncle  Tom  could  refrain  from 
joining  in  the  hearty  laugh  that  greeted  this 
candid  outburst  of  native  simplicity.  The 
idea  that  any  Kabyle  poetry  could  possibly 
come  into  competition  with  Shelley's 
'  Skylark '  was  too  utterly  grotesque  for 
the  most  prosaic  intelligence,  the  Probate 
and  Divorce  Division  itself  included.  They 
all  laughed,  but  they  all  laughed  with  very 
different  under-currents  of  inner  emotion. 

Iris,    half  piqued    at  the   idea    that   her 

48—2 
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painter  should  have  repeated  those  exquisite 
lines  to  any  other  woman,  yet  couldn't  help 
feeling  at  the  same  time  how  infinitely 
Vernon  must  realize  her  own  superiority  to 
poor  barefooted  Meriem.  She,  with  her 
cultivated  European  mind,  to  be  jealous  of 
that  ignorant,  uncultured  Kabyle  girl!  It 
would  be  really  and  truly  quite  too  ridi- 
culous. 

Vernon,  half  ashamed  Meriem  should  thus 
innocently  rake  up  his  past  evil  deeds 
against  him,  yet  couldn't  help  feeling  that 
Iris  must  see  how  utterly  he  would  be 
thrown  away  upon  such  a  girl  as  Meriem. 
To  waste  himself  on  her,  with  his  poetical 
nature,  when  a  Third  Classic  had  confessed 
her  love  for  him,  would,  indeed,  be  little 
short  of  simple  wickedness. 

And  Eustace,  delighted  with  Meriem's 
perfect  candour,  thought  to  himself  with 
admiration  how  profound  was  the  nature  of 
that  wild  mountain  girl,  Mdio  could  see  for 
herself  on  a  first  glance  the  wide  gulf  that 
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separated  such  a  poet  as  Shelley  from  her 
own  fellow-countrymen,  and  could  pick  out 
instinctively  from  his  most  exquisite  poem 
the  deepest  and  most  essentially  central 
stanza.  Whither  might  not  such  a  soul  as 
that  attain,  in  fitting  surroundings  for  its 
free  development,  and  with  congenial  com- 
panionship to  guide  and  direct  it ! 

What  a  wonderful  passion  is  love  to  warp 
and  bias  our  calmer  judgment  I  How  clearly 
it  lets  us  see  one  side  of  a  question,  and  how 
perfectly  contented  it  makes  us,  not  only 
with  the  person  on  whom  it  fixes  its  oblique 
glance,  but  with  ourselves  into  the  bargain, 
seen  by  the  reflected  light  of  that  other 
person's  profound  admiration! 

So  they  journeyed  on  merrily  together  to 
Algiers,  each  in  a  very  good  humour  with 
himself,  and  unheedful  of  the  thunderbolt 
that  Harold  Kn3'vett  held  in  readiness  to  let 
loose  upon  them  as  soon  as  they  got  there. 


CHAPTER  XLYTII. 

CHECK ! 

At  Algiers  station  Uncle  Tom  recovered 
such  fragments  of  luggage  as  still  remained 
to  them  (for  most  of  their  wardrobe  had 
been  destroyed  at  St.  Cloud,  so  that  they 
were  sorely  in  need  of  a  rapid  return  to  their 
base  of  supplies  at  Sidi  Aia),  while  Iris 
seized  the  ojoportunity  to  charter  a  special 
fiacre  of  her  own  (with  a  picturesque  tur- 
baned  Arab  driver)  to  mount  the  Mustapha 
Hill  in  quiet  conference  alone  with  Meriem. 
The  others  could  all  sfo  in  the  bio-  carrias:e, 
she  said — her  own  carriage :  Uncle  Tom, 
and  mother,  and  Mr.  Blake,  and  Mr.  Le 
Marchant  ;  but  they  two  girls  would  drive 
up  in  solitary  grandeur  in  a  hired  cab  ;  for  to 
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saj'  the  truth,  the  Third  Classic,  for  all  the 
world  like  any  common  boarding-school 
miss,  was  burning  with  the  desire  to  have  a 
good  tete-a-tete  for  half  an  hour  with  her 
Kabyle  cousin.  Uncle  Tom  objected  that 
this  course  of  action  would  look  very  odd  ; 
the  young  woman  hadn't  even  got  stockings 
to  her  feet !  but  Iris,  of  course,  promptly 
overruled  his  futile  objection  ;  and  as 
Eustace  Le  Marchant  put  in  a  word,  too, 
on  the  same  side.  Uncle  Tom,  overjoyed,  at 
least,  at  the  chance  of  separating  the  heiress 
from  that  dang^erous  fortune-hunter  for  half 
an  hour,  consented  to  connive  at  the  im- 
proper arrangement. 

'  We  must  keep  her  well  away  from  that 
sneaking  naturalist  fellow,  Amelia,'  he 
whispered  in  his  sister's  ear  in  strict  con- 
fidence. '  It's  a  jolly  lucky  thing  it  was 
the  painter,  poor  creature !  who  was  up  with 
us  at  St.  Cloud  the  night  of  the  fight — he's 
an  innocent  boy,  that,  and  as  shy  as  girls 
used  to  be  when  you   and  I  were  young  ; 
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but  if  it  liad  been  the  other  one,  why,  I'll 
bet  you  a  sovereign  he'd  have  proposed  to 
her  outrio-ht  on  the  stren<rth  of  liavino-  o-ot 
a  slight  graze  on  his  shoulder  in  the  little 
brush  with  those  brutes  of  Kabyles.' 

Uncle  Tom  w^as  inordinately  proud  of  his 
own  part  in  that  little  brush,  and  therefore, 
of  course,  always  gracefully  spoke  of  it,  after 
the  fashion  of  our  kind,  with  beconiing-  dis- 
paragement. 

'N"ow,  you  must  tell  me  all  about  it, 
Meriem,'  Iris  said  at  once,  as  soon  as  they 
were  seated  side  by  side  incongruously  in 
that  convenient  fiacre,  and  out  of  earshot, 
on  their  way  up  to  Mustapha.  '  You  know 
you're  to  be  my  guest  at  Sidi  Aia,  of  course; 
and  before  I  get  there  I've  a  particular 
reason  for  wanting  to  know  exactly  how 
you  stand  with— with  Mr.  Blake  and  Mr. 
Le  Marchant.' 

Meriem  smiled  a  curiously  contented  and 
suppressed  smile  at  the  patronizing  w^ay  in 
which  Iris  comported  herself  as  the  mistress 
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of  Sidi  Aia  ;  but  she  went  on,  nevertheless, 
with  all  young  love's  first  gushing  readiness, 
to  jjour  out  her  story — her  strange,  strange 
story — into  the  sympathetic  ears  of  a  female 
confidante.  She  told  the  whole  tale  with 
that  unvarnished  frankness  which  in  Meriem 
resulted  as  a  joint  product  of  Kabyle  sim- 
plicity and  the  straightforward  inherited 
Knyvett  nature.  She  suppressed  nothing  ; 
slie  apologized  for  nothing  ;  she  softened 
down  nothing ;  not  even  how  she  said, 
'  Whatever  made  me  think  so  much  of 
Vernon  ?'  Iris  smiled  a  little  satisfied  smile 
of  conscious  superiority  when  Meriem  said 
in  her  simple  way  :  '  It  burst  upon  me  all 
like  a  flash  of  lightning,  you  know,  Iris  ;  I 
thought  to  myself,  with  a  sudden  revulsion: 
"  Great  heavens!  what  have  I  done?  Have 
I  risked  his  life — Eustace's  life — for  such  a 
man  as  Vernon?  He's  worth  a  thousand 
times  as  much  as  Vernon  Blake !  And  he 
loves  me  as  Vernon  could  never  love 
anyone."  ' 
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At  that  Iris's  brow  clouded  over  a  little 
for  half  a  second.  She  hardly  knew  if  she 
ought  to  sit  still  and  listen  to  such  sacrilege 
as  those  words  of  Meriem's.  Her  Vernon ! 
her  painter !  her  poet !  her  king  of  men  ! 
This  Kabyle  girl  dare  so  lightly  to  reckon 
him  up  with  her  own  small  reckoning! 
What  presumption !  What  audacity !  What 
foolhardy  self-confidence !  .  .  .  But  at  any 
rate  she  was  free  to  marry  Vernon  now! 
Free  to  marry  the  man  she  so  loved!  For 
that,  she  could  forgive  a  great  deal  to 
Meriem ! 

And  when  Meriem  ended  at  last,  with  her 
transparent  guilelessness  :  '  So  then,  Iris,  he 
just  drew  me  down  to  his  sofa  and  kissed 
me,  and  I  laid  my  head,  so,  on  his  shoulder 
and  cried,  and  was,  oh !  so  ha])py,  so  un- 
speakably liappy!' — the  mollified  Girton 
girl  felt  half  inclined,  there  in  the  open 
road,  on  the  Mustapha  Hill,  to  fling  her 
arms  around  her  newly-found  cousin's  neck, 
and  kiss  the  barefooted  Kabyle  maiden  then 
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and  there  before  the  eyes  of  wondering' 
passers-by,  Arab  or  European .  Love  is  so 
very  much  aHke  at  bottom,  after  all,  in  all 
of  us! 

'  And  now,  Iris,'  Meriem  cried,  in  con- 
clusion, holding  her  cousin's  gloved  hand 
tiofht  in  her  own  bare  gdoveless  fino-ers,  '  I 
want  you  and  Vernon  to  be  married  to  one 
another,  and  to  be  rich  and  happy,  and  to 
live  as  you  like  at  Sidi  Aia.' 

'  But  you  must  have  some  of  my  money, 
too  !'  Iris  exclaimed  with  effusion,  regard- 
less of  Uncle  Tom's  oft-iterated  advice. 
'  You  must  let  me  share  it  with  you — not, 
half,  perhaps,  but  as  much  as  Uncle  Tom 
thinks  right  and  proper.' 

Meriem  smiled  a  reticent  smile — that 
curious  smile  that  Iris  had  noticed  so  often 
this  mornino-. 

'  I'll  take  some  of  Sir  Arthur's  money,  if 
you  wish  it,'  she  answered  sedately,  not  like 
one  who  accepts  a  favour,  but  with  a  certain 
grand  reserve  which  struck  Iris  at  once,  as 
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did  also  the  altered  phrase,  '  Sir  Arthur's 
money.'  '  But  Eustace  and  your  uncle  will 
settle  all  that  between  them,  1  dare  say.  Of 
course,  1  don't  understand  such  things  as 
these.  Whatever  you  arrange,  Eustace  and 
I  will  be  well  satisfied.' 

Thev  turned  round  the  corner  at  the 
Colonne  Voirol  —  Meriem  all  aghast,  in- 
ternally, as  she  went  along  the  road  at  the 
grandeur  and  magnificence  of  the  great  white 
Moorish  villas  that  studded  the  hillside  after 
the  narrow  streets  and  rough  stone  huts  of 
her  native  mountains — and  swept  at  last 
into  the  broad  drive  of  a  final  white  villa, 
more  stately  and  magnificent  and  imposing 
than  any  of  them.  Meriem's  heart  rose  up 
in  her  mouth  at  once  at  the  sight.  So  this 
was  Sidi  Aia!  This  was  Yusuf's  inherit- 
ance !  This  was  the  palace  that  might  once 
have  been  hers !  But,  like  Caractacus  at 
Rome,  she  envied  it  not.  She  was  glad  it 
had  gone  to  Vernon  and  Iris. 

What  had  she  to   do  with  grand  villas 
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like  these  ?     With  Eustace  by  her  side,  she 
could  be  happy  anywhere. 

The    carriage  had    passed    them    on  the 
slope  of  the  hill,  and  arrived   at  the  door 
half  a  moment  earlier.     Yernon   Blake  Avas 
there  already,  waiting  to  give  the  heiress  his 
hand  as  she  alighted  from  the  fiacre  at  her 
own  proud   porch.     She  took  it   tenderly, 
with    a    faint    pressure.     He    half-guessed 
what  that  meant  as  he  mounted  the  steps 
f'-aily  by  her  side  into  the  first  outer  court, 
with  its  marble  fountain,  its  floor  of  painted 
tiles, its  palms  and  orange-trees,  its  luxuriant 
basin  of  waving  water-weeds.     His  painter's 
eye    looked    round    with     delight    on    that 
perfect  specimen  of  old  Moorish  architecture. 
Xothing    more    beautiful    had    he    seen    in 
Africa.     The  exquisite  arcade,  the  long  line 
of  pillars,  the  glorious  display   of  antique 
tiles,  the  depth  of  shadow  in  the  recess  of 
the  doorway,   all   charmed  and  intoxicated 
his  artistic  instinct.     It  was  a  pure  delight 
to  Iris  thus  to  show  off  her  own  domain  in 
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all  its  beauty  to  the  man  whom  she  now 
looked  upon  as  its  unconscious  but  pre- 
destined future  possessor.  '  It's  lovely,  Mr. 
Blake,'  she  said,  turning  round  to  him  with 
a  smile  of  quiet  pride  ;  '  very  lovely,  isn't 
it?' 

And  Vernon  Blake,  gazing  about  with  a 
sigh,  ejaculated  fervidly  :  '  It's  more  than 
lovely.  It's  a  painter's  dream.  Anything 
so  exquisite  I  hardly  thought  existed  in 
solid  stone  on  this  poor  little  planet  of  ours. 
How  proud  you  must  be  .  .  .  Miss  Knyvett 
.   .   .  to  be  its  possessor!' 

Iris's  eye  had  an  unwonted  twinkle  in  it. 

•  Do  you  remember  the  Lord  of  Burleigh?' 
she  said,  looking  up  at  him  with  an 
audacious  smile.  The  Girton  boldness  was 
surely  breaking  out  at  last  in  the  girl. 
'  Well,  what  Meriem  has  told  me  on  the 
way  up  this  morning  has  made  me  myself 
into  a  sort  of  inverted  toj^sy-turvy  Lady 
of  Burleigh.*  She  took  his  hand  once  more, 
before  Uncle  Tom's  very  eyes,  and  led  him 
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with  wondering  feet  into  the  broad  white 
court.  '  "  Proudly  turned  she  round  and 
kindly," '"  she  quoted  low,  with  a  change  in 
the  gender  alone  :  '  "  All  of  this  is  thine  and 
mine ! 

'  You  mean  it,  Iris?'  he  cried,  with 
blinded  eyes. 

'  I  mean  it,'  she  answered  simply,  in  a 
whispered  voice.  '  And  I  am  yours,  too;  I.. 
too,  am  yours,  for  ever,  Yernon.' 

As  she  spoke.  Uncle  Tom,  who  was 
following  them  close,  drew  back  suddenly 
with  a  startled  cry  of  surprise  and  indigna- 
tion. '  God  bless  my  soul !'  he  exclaimed 
eagerly.  '  What  the  devil  is  that  fellow 
doing  here,  I  wonder?' 

Iris  lifted  up  her  eyes  at  these  unexpected 
words,  and  looked  in  the  direction  where 
Uncle  Tom  was  indignantly  waving  his 
heavy  red  hand.  There,  on  the  top  step  of 
the  short  flight  of  stairs  that  led  from  the 
outer    to    the    inner   court,    stood    Harold 
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Knyvett,  bowing  and  smiling",  with  arms 
outspread  on  either  side  of  him,  in  an 
attitude  of  profuse  and  generous  hospitality. 

His  fingers  didn't  tremble  or  his  mouth 
twitch  now.  He  had  schooled  himself  by 
violent  efforts  for  some  days  before  to  bear 
the  shock  of  that  supreme  interview.  Not 
a  feature  but  was  under  complete  control. 
His  face  was  calm,  with  a  sweet  smile  of 
conscious  triumph.  But  he  was  bland  and 
benignant  too,  with  a  rose  in  his  button- 
hole ;  for  he  meant  to  win  Iris  as  well  as  the 
jDroperty.  He  stood  there  waving  them  in 
like  a  great  proprietor  with  a  lordly  sweep 
of  his  delicate  white  hand ;  come  one,  come 
all,  they  should  taste  his  fare  in  his  newly - 
acquired  home  with  princely  munificence. 

'  Why,  goodness  gracious,  there's  Harold  !' 
Mrs.  Knyvett  exclaimed,  with  a  benign  nod 
of  the  condescending  feature.  *  How  kind 
of  him,  really!  But  he's  always  so  nice. 
He's  run  across  to  Algiers  to  l)ring  me  my 
bronchitis  kettle!' 
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As  for  Iris,  she  looked  up  at  that  com- 
placent figure  in  a  vague  dismay.  Meriem, 
too  absorbed  in  other  affairs,  bad  forgotten 
to  tell  her  of  the  bad  man's  presence  at  a 
villa  at  Mustapha.  She  hardly  knew  in  her 
confusion  what  to  make  of  the  scene  ;  when 
suddenly  Harold  enlightened  her  at  a  bound 
by  coming  down  a  step  or  two  with  a  polite 
bow,  and  exclaiming  point-blank  at  her,  in 
his  courtliest  voice  :  '  Good-morning,  Iris  ; 
how  d'ye  do,  Aunt  Amelia  ?  I'm  delighted, 
I'm  sure,  to  welcome  you  both — and  Mr. 
Whitmarsh  too — as  my  guests  in  my  home 
at  Sidi  Aia!' 

Iris  shrank  back  with  a  shudder  of  dis- 
may. His  home  at  Sidi  Aia  !  Was  the 
earth  oroins:  to  fail  beneath  her  feet  ?  What 
a  bombshell !     What  a  thunderbolt ! 
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CHAPTER  XLIX. 

CONDITIONS    OF    PEACE. 

'  Well,  but  what  does  he  mean,  dear?' 
Mrs.  Knyvett  was  the  first  to  ask,  with  a 
gasp,  brealving  the  ominous  silence  that  fell 
for  a  moment  over  the  whole  hushed  little 
group  at  the  sound  of  Harold's  strangely 
sio'nificant  words. 

'  I  ...  I  don't  know,  mamma,'  Iris 
answered,  undaunted  still  in  heart,  but  taken 
aback  somewhat  by  Harold's  resolute  atti- 
tude. '  I  think  he  must  mean  that  .  .  . 
that  he  has  some  claim  or  other  we  haven't 
yet  heard  about  to  Sidi  Aia.' 

'  He  means  confounded  impudence  ;  that's 
just  what  he  means,'  Uncle  Tom  burst  out 
with  a  burly  bluster,  walking  up  the  step  to 
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confront  his  opponent  angrily.  '  The  fellow's 
been  juggling  in  your  absence  with  Sir 
Arthur's  letters  and  pajDers,  I  suppose,  and 
thinks  he's  succeeded  in  mudding  up  a  claim 
against  you.  But  it  won't  do.  I'm  not  the 
man  to  be  put  off  with  that  sort  of  humbug. 
He's  got  the  wrong  person  by  the  ear  this 
time  to  deal  with.' 

'  Oh,  Miss  Knyvett,  Miss  Knyvett  !*  old 
Sarah  cried  out  in  dismay,  rushing  down 
the  steps  and  flinging  her  arms  round  Iris's 
neck  passionately ;  '  it  isn't  my  fault,  my 
dear.  I  couldn't  help  it.  Mr.  Knyvett,  he 
came  over  here  three  days  ago,  or  there- 
about, with  a  paper  in  his  hand  ;  and  he  said 
how  he'd  found  a  new  will,  and  how  the  house 
and  grounds  was  all  his,  and  he  was  come 
to  stay,  and  I  must  look  upon  him,  hence- 
forth, as  a  master,  and  that  kind  of  thing. 
And  I  said,  had  he  any  orders  from  you  ? 
And  he  said,  no,  he  hadn't  ;  he  needed 
no  orders ;  he  came  entirely  on  his  own 
authority  ;  and   Sidi  Aia  was  his  own,  not 
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a  bit  of  yours  ;  but  he'd  be  glad,  when  you  re- 
turned, to  welcome  you  back  for  a  while, 
as  his  guest,  to  it.  And  what  could  I  do, 
my  dear,  with  him  coming  like  that,  and 
threatening  to  call  in  the  gendarmes  if  I 
tried  to  resist  him?' 

As  she  spoke,  Harold  moved  slowly  down 
the  steps  towards  Iris.  He  cast  an  angry 
glance  at  Uncle  Tom  as  he  passed — surely 
those  Kabyle  fellows,  if  they  were  anything 
of  shots,  might  have  managed  to  put  a  hole 
through  that  broad  mark,  his  waistcoat,  and 
rid  him  at  once  of  a  dangerous  and  ex- 
l^erienced  opponent !  The  least  among  the 
marksmen  of  AVimbledon  could  not  have 
missed  it.  But  no  matter  for  that ;  the 
day  was  his,  quand  meme.  He  had  fairly 
conquered  all  along  the  line.  He  could 
afford  now  to  be  gentlemanly  and  generous. 
And  to  a  man  of  taste,  like  Harold  Knyvett. 
the  expansive  and  liberal  gentlemanly  policy 
is  always,  in  the  end,  the  pleasantest  and 
most  cono'enial  one. 
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'  Iris,'  be  murmured,  coming  up  to  her 
close  with  a  sickly  smile,  aud  holding  out 
an  obtrusively  cordial  hand,  which  Iris,  in 
her  righteous  wrath,  did  not  deign  so  much 
as  to  notice,  '  tliere's  no  necessity  for  any 
scene  just  here.  I  desire  this  matter  should 
at  first  be  talked  out  in  a  friendly  way,  as 
between  principals  alone.  An  amicable 
arrangement  on  family  grounds  would,  I'm 
sure,  be  easiest  and  most  pleasing  to  all  of 
us.  Such  an  arrangement  I  can  readily 
submit  to  you,  if  you'll  allows  me  the  plea- 
sure of  twenty  minutes'  conversation  with 
you  alone  in  my  library.  Perhaps  you 
could  spare  me  so  much  just  now  of  your 
valuable  time  ?  So  glad  to  see  you  looking 
so  blooming,  too,  in  spite  of  your  shock. 
It's  best  we  should  understand  one  another 
distinctly,  you  know,  from  the  very  be- 
ginning.' 

'  I  shall  decidedly  object  to  any  proposal 
of  the  sort,'  Uncle  Tom  burst  out,  with  a 
very  red  face,  blocking  the  staircase  with  his 
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capacious  frame.  *  If  Iris  desires  to  hold 
any  business  communication  of  any  sort 
with  3^ou,  the  regular  thing  will  be  for  her 
to  conduct  her  case ' 

But  Iris  cut  him  short,  before  he  could 
get  any  further,  with  an  imperious  nod  of 
her  self-willed  little  head.  Though  her 
physical  courage  had  failed  her  completely 
before  the  cut-throat  bands  of  the  insurgent 
Kabyles,  she  had  moral  courage  enough  left 
still  to  face  a  hundred  interviews  with  her 
cousin  Harold.  She  knew  what  the  man 
wanted  as  well  as  if  he  had  told  her,  and 
she  preferred  to  say  No  to  that  degrading 
proposal  before  the  eyes  of  no  living  witness. 
If  Harold  must  again  insult  her  by  the 
hateful  offer  of  his  hand  —  that  lying, 
schemino-  mean  v/retch  of  a  Harold — at 
least  she  would  take  care  he  did  not  insult 
her  before  the  face  even  of  her  own  nearest 
and  dearest  relations. 

'  I'll  go  with  him.  Uncle  Tom  dear,'  she 
put  in   boldly,  soothing  his  arm  with  her 
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tiny  hand,  '  I'm  not  afraid  to  conduct  my 
own  case  in  person  in  such  a  matter,  thank 
you.  Harold  has  nothing  to  say  to  me,  I 
know,  that  your  presence  could  possibly  in 
any  wa}''  influence.  I'll  settle  this  question 
with  him  alone.  You  and  he  can  talk  over 
business  arrangements  together  afterwards.' 

Harold  accepted  the  last  sentence  at  once 
as  all  but  equivalent  to  a  partial  surrender, 
and  smiled  benignly  with  his  prospective 
triumph.  In  the  hour  of  success  he  would 
not  be  hard  upon  the  fallen  foe.  *  Perhaps,' 
he  remarked,  with  his  blandest  West-End 
politeness,  'your  mother  and  Mr.  Whit- 
marsh  will  step  into  my  drawing-room  and 
take  a  chair  while  they  wait  for  us  for  the 
present,  Iris.  And  the  lady  in  the  bare  feet, 
too — I  haven't  the  pleasure  of  her  personal 
acquaintance,  it's  true — but  still,  as  she 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  party — I  dare  say, 
Sarah,  you  can  make  her  comfortable  in  the 
kitchen  somehow.' 

He  didn't  suspect,  of  course,  that  Meriem 
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could  understancl  liim ;  but  the  fiery  flush 
that  mantled  the  Kabyle  girl's  sunburnt 
face,  from  forehead  to  neck,  was  hardly  so 
intense  as  that  which  overspread  Iris's  sen- 
sitive cheek  at  this  unintentional  rudeness 
to  her  brave  Algerian  cousin.  Even  Uncle 
Tom,  who  had  never  been  predisposed  in 
favour  of  the  Claimant,  but  whose  personal 
dislike  to  that  Paynim  maiden  had  been 
naturally  lessened  by  the  story  of  her 
gallant  attempt  to  cross  the  mountains  for 
their  safety's  sake,  till  it  now  sank  all  at 
once  to  zero,  being  metamorphosed  into  a 
feeling  of  positive  friendliness  by  the  sudden 
appearance  on  the  scene  of  this  new  im- 
postor— even  Uncle  Tom  himself  turned 
round  to  the  blushing  Kabyle  girh  kindly, 
with  a  still  deeper  tint  reddening  his 
already  red  and  indignant  face,  and  laying 
his  hand  on  her  shoulder,  said  to  her  in  his 
most  gently  paternal  voice: 

'  Come   along,   Meriem,    my   child ;    you 
must  be  tired  after  your  journey  ;  we'll  go 
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and  take  a  seat,  till  this  business  is  finished, 
in  Iris's  drawing-room.' 

But  Iris  followed  Harold  blindly  into  the 
library,  and  there  fell,  rather  than  seated 
herself,  in  the  big  armchair,  while  the  new 
proprietor  of  Sidi  Aia  took  a  place  at  some 
distance  on  the  divan  opposite. 

'  Well  ?'  she  said  coldly,  as  he  wriggled 
into  his  seat,  looking  up  in  his  face  with  a 
defiant  expression. 

'  Well,'  Harold  replied,  keeping  his  eyes 
directly  fixed  on  hers,  lest  she  should  have 
it  to  say  that  he  didn't  dare  to  look  her  in 
the  fiice ;  '  I  suppose  3^ou  can  guess  what 
this  means.  Iris  ?  The  story's  a  short 
one.  Briefly,  I  was  suffering  from  nervous 
irritation  at  the  office  in  London — over- 
work. I  suppose,  entailing  loss  of  memory 
— so  I  consulted  Yate  -  Westbury,  the 
well-know^n  specialist  on  such  cases,  wdio 
advised  me  to  try  a  trip  to  Algiers.  And 
that,  you  see,  accounts  for  my  coming 
here.' 
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'  I  see,'  Iris  answered,  gazing  back  at 
him  stonily. 

He  quavered  before  the  steady  stare  of 
those  beautiful  blue  eyes,  but  he  kept  on 
nevertheless  upon  his  straight  path  with 
cynical  fortitude. 

'  Well,  after  I  got  here,  stopping  next 
door  as  I  did  with  Yate-Westbury,  I  natur- 
ally took  an  early  opportunity  of  calling- 
round,  and  looking  over  Uncle  Arthur's 
])lace,  by  good  old  Sarah's  kind  permission.' 

'  I  see,'  Iris  replied  once  more,  with  rigid 
emphasis.  '  In  short,  you  took  an  early 
opportunity,  after  your  kind,  of  prowling 
about  my  house,  while  I  was  away,  by 
deluding  my  servant  with  the  practically 
untrue  excuse  of  cousinhood.' 

Harold  winced. 

'  Not  your  house.  Iris,'  he  answered 
abruptly,  and  Avitli  some  asperity.  '  That's 
exactly  Avhat  I'm  coming  to.  You  antici- 
pate too  fast.  But  just  at  first,  of  course,  I 
wasn't  aware  of  that  myself.     However,  as  it 
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happens,  I  didn't  come  uninvited.  I  called 
at  Aunt  Amelia's  special  request  to  bring* 
her  bronchitis  kettle,  which  I'd  brought 
all  the  way  from  London  ;  and  Sarah, 
learning  I  was  Sir  i\.rthur's  nephew,  natur- 
ally asked  me  in  to  view  the  villa — a  piece 
of  hospitality  which  you,  apparently,  would 
not  have  extended  to  your  own  relations.' 

Iris  bowed  courteously. 

'  You  interpret  my  sentiments  with  ab- 
solute correctness,'  she  replied,  in  the  same 
cold  and  freezino*  tone  as  ever. 

'  We  shall  see  about  that  soon,'  Harold 
went  on,  with  a  faint  attempt  at  something 
like  gallantry.  '  Iris,  let's  be  reasonable  ; 
I  don't  want  to  be  hard  upon  you.  I  don't 
want  to  quarrel.  I  want  to  be  friends. 
We  were  children  together,  you  know,  and 
always  friendl}'.  Let's  be  friendly  still  ; 
don't  let  a  matter  of  money  come  between 
us  like  a  shadow.  I'm  prepared  to  make  a 
liberal  arrano;ement,  a  most  liberal  arrano-e- 
ment,  if  you'll  only  listen  to  reason.      But 
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wait  awhile  for  that ;  facts  first ;  this  is 
what  happened.  T  hrought  Yate-Westbury 
to  the  house  quite  casually  one  afternoon, 
and  as  he  was  trying  a  lot  of  keys  on  a 
concealed  drawer  in  Sir  Arthur's  davenport, 
suddenly,  to  his  surprise,  one  of  them  fitted 
it.  Well,  he  opened  the  drawer,  of  course, 
and  turned  over  the  papers  ;  and  among 
them,  to  my  immense  astonishment,  as  well 
as  his  own  ' — Iris  bit  her  lip  to  stifle  a  sar- 
castic smile — '  came  across  a  will  of  Sir 
Arthur's,  later  in  date  than  the  one  you 
found  in  London,  leaving  everything  abso- 
lutelv  to  me,  and  namino-  me  also  as  sole 
executor.  So  that  Sidi  Ala  and  all  the 
English  property's  really  mine.  And  I 
grieve  to  say  you're  not  benefited  a  single 
penny  by  the  final  disposition.' 

'  Is  that  all  ?'  Iris  asked,  with  an  im- 
patient movement,  gazing  at  him  frigidly. 

'  No,  that's  not  all,'  Harold  answered, 
risino-  from  the  divan,  and  drawinof  a  chair 
vei'y  tentatively  a  foot  or  two  nearer  to  his 
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pretty  cousin.     '  Iris,'  and  he  leant  across 
towards    her   with   a  persuasive  air   and   a 
killing  smile,   '  I  know  you  don't  want  to 
be    friends — that's    unfortunately   obvious  ; 
but  I  can't  bear  to  think  this  money  should 
sever    us — this    wretched    money — a    mere 
matter  of  a  few  acres   of  land  and  a  few 
pounds     at    the    banker's — we    who    were 
always    such   good    friends    before — and    I 
who   have  always  loved  you  as   a   cousin, 
and  have   lately  learned    how   much  more 
profoundly  and  intimately  I  loved  you  as  a 
friend  and  an  admirer,  not  to  say  as  a  lover. 
I  couldn't  bear,  Iris,  to  deprive  you  of  your 
wealth,  or,  rather,  of  the  wealth  you  once 
erroneously  supposed  to  be  yours  ;  and  I'm 
longing  to  make  a  proposition  to  you  now 
which  will   leave  it  yours  just  as  fully  as 
ever.     I    don't    want    you    to    give   me  an 
answer  at  once — in  your  present  frame  of 
mind,  I'm  afraid  I  know  what  that  answer 
would  be — I  want  delay,  I  want  respite  ;  I 
want  you  to  turn  the  matter  over  and  con- 
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sider  it.  .  .  .  Iris,  I  asked  you  to  marry 
me  once.  You  were  then,  you  thousfht, 
rich,  and  I  was  a  beggar.  To-day,  you  see, 
the  tables  are,  unhappily,  turned.  It  is  I 
who  am  rich,  and  you  who  have  practically 
next  to  nothing.  I  regret  the  change,  but 
I  won't  let  you  lose  by  it.  For  your  sake, 
for  your  dear  sake,  I'm  willing  that  things 
should  remain  almost  the  same  as  ever.  If, 
after  due  consideration,  you  can  find  it  in 
your  heart  to  change  your  mind,  and  con- 
sent to  marry  me,  I'll  make  a  settlement  of 
half  the  property  upon  you,  so  that  you 
will  still  be  rich,  and,  as  my  wife,  will  prac- 
tically possess  it  all  absolutely.  .  .  .  Now, 
don't  answer  at  once.  Iris  ;  take  time  to 
think.  Remember,  I  adore  you,  I  worship 
you,  I  love  you  ;  and  what  I  care  about  in 
this  is  not  the  money — -the  paltry,  miser- 
able, wretched  monev — I'd  flinof  that  in  the 
sea  if  I  could  gain  your  approbation  by 
so  doing — but  you,  my  beloved,  my 
queen,     my     darling!     I    love    you,     Iris, 
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and  I  must,  I  luill,  I  .shall  make  you  marry 
me  !' 

His  hands  were  trembling  now,  but  with 
natural    emotion,   and    he    meant    it   as   he 
spoke — he   meant  every   word  of  it.     Tlie 
presence  of  that  pure  and  beautiful  girl  had 
raised  him  for  a  moment,  rogue  and  forger 
as  he  was,  out  of  his  own  vile  self;  and  he 
felt  he  could  really  fling  the  money  into  the 
Mediterranean — that  stolen  money — if  only 
he  could  win  Iris's  love  by  so  flinging  it. 
Her  sweet  face  kept   down  for  awhile  the 
mad   impulse    that    struggled   for  mastery 
within  him.      He  was   quivering   with   ex- 
citement, but  it  was  the  honestest  excitement 
he  had  known  for  months — the  sanest,  the 
purest,   the    least    selfiish   and    self-centred. 
He  longed  for  Iris  to  enjoy  his  wealth;  he 
longed  to  share  his  wealth  with  Iris.      That 
idea  for  the  second  kept  him  tolerably  sane. 
He  was  almost  as  rational  and  collected  as 
ever. 

But  Iris  rose  as  he  finished  his  speech— 
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that  vile  speech  of  his — the  wretch,  who 
judged  her  so  much  by  his  own  base 
standard  that  he  thought  he  could  buy  Iris 
Knyvett  for  money — and  standing  before 
him  sublime,  in  her  full  height  (how  im- 
posing a  good  woman  looks  in  her  five  feet 
six  of  righteous  indignation!),  she  answered 
him  passionately,  with  a  wild  outburst  of 
speech : 

'Never!  Never!  NEVEfi !  NEVER! 
.  .  .  Harold,  I  need  no  time  to  consider. 
I  don't  want  to  pollute  myself  by  hearing 
what  you  say.  I  loathe  and  detest  you  for 
your  horrid  deception  that  day  at  Kensing- 
ton. I  loathe  and  detest  you  for  3^our 
horrid  attempt  to  buy  me  to-day.  I  don't 
know  whether  you've  forged  this  will  or 
not  ;  I  don't  know  whether  Uncle  Tom  can 
tight  you  over  it  or  not ;  I  don't  know 
Avhether  you  can  filch  away  my  property  or 
not  ;  but,  rich  or  poor,  forger  or  liar,  suc- 
cess or  failure,  I'll  never  marry  you — never, 
never,  never,  never.     For  money,  I  care  a 
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irreat  deal  less  than  nothinoj.  You  mav  do 
your  worst,  but  you  won't  alter  me.  And 
lest  you  should  still  continue  to  hope,  and 
scheme,  and  plan,  and  annoy  me  with  your 
horrible  attentions  and  your  base  proposals, 
I'll  tell  you  the  truth  at  one  fell  blow :  I've 
already  accepted  a  better  man  than  you — 
ten  thousand  times  better  ;  and  if  we  starve 
together,  through  your  machinations,  him 
rU  marry,  and  no  other.'  And  she  moved 
towards  the  door  with  that  resolute  air 
which,  as  Harold  Knyvett  instinctively  per- 
ceived, implied  that  the  question  between 
them  was  closed  for  ever. 

Harold  followed  her  through  the  stately 
Saracenic  archway,  twirling  the  reinstated 
button  with  a  nervous  twitching  in  his 
tremulous  finfj-ers. 

'  Very  good,'  he  said  coldly,  the  devil 
within  him  reasserting  its  hateful  sway  once 
more.  '  It's  oj^en  war,  then,  to  the  knife, 
Miss  Knyvett.  You  leave  yourself  no  door 
for   escape   or  mercy.     This  will  shall  be 
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proved  —  and    you'll    be    beggared — beg- 
gared !' 

Iris  didn't  see  him  as  she  swept  from  the 
room  with  her  back  turned  to  him.  If  she 
had,  she  would  have  observe^^  that  his  face 
as  he  spoke,  for  all  his  calmness,  was  dis- 
torted with  rage,  and  hideous  to  gaze  upon. 
It  looked  like  the  face  of  a  devil,  or  a 
maniac. 


CHAPTER  L. 

OPEN    WAR. 

In  the  drawing-room  opposite,  Uncle  Tom 
was  seated  on  an  Oriental  ottoman  in  the 
pretty  arched  recess  between  the  two  deep 
windows,  while  Meriem  by  his  side,  with 
eyes  cast  round  in  wonder  upon  that 
beautiful  room,  was  conversing  with  the 
red-faced  old  gentleman  eagerly  and  unre- 
servedly as  to  what  the  bad  man  could 
possibly  want  with  dear  Iris.  This  denoue- 
ment was  worse,  indeed,  than  her  worst 
anticipations.  It  was  clear  the  bad  man 
had  asserted  his  claim  to  ruin  Iris.  In  the 
centre  of  the  room,  Mrs.  Knyvett  occupied 
her  active  mind  in  turning  over  the  orna- 
ments on  the  occasional  tables,  unconscious 
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of  the  crisis,  to  see  if  they'd  been  properly 
dusted  in  her  daughter's  absence  ;  while  on 
one  side  Eustace  and  Vernon  were  con- 
versino:  in  an  undertone,  exchanorino^  ideas 
on  this  sudden  alteration  in  the  aspect  of 
their  joint  matrimonial  prospects.  To 
whom,  thus  engaged,  enter  Iris  with  a 
sweep,  her  face  showing  all  the  air  of  a 
tragedy  queen  ;  closely  followed  by  Harold 
in  the  rear,  composing  his  features  with 
great  difficulty  into  a  sufficiently  calm  and 
quiet  frame  to  suit  his  expected  interview 
with  that  old  fool  Whitmarsh. 

As  they  entered,  Uncle  Tom  rose  abruptly, 
and  motioned  Iris  to  a  seat  by  the  window 
with  old-fashioned  courtesy.  The  discom- 
fited heiress  sat  down  with  emphasis  by 
Meriem's  side,  holding  her  cousin's  hand 
tight  in  her  own.  Meriem  guessed  from 
her  hot,  flushed  face  and  her  downcast  e3^es 
what  the  bad  man  had  been  saying  to  dis- 
compose her.  But  Harold  drew  up  a  chair 
as  if  nothing  out  of  the  usual  had  lately 
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happened,  and  addressed  his  discourse  at 
once  with  ostentatious  frankness  to  the 
ruffled  old  barrister. 

'  Mr.  Whitmarsh,'  he  said,  fumbling  with 
one  hand  in  his  breast-pocket  for  a  well- 
known  paper,  'a  worldly-wise  person,  with 
the  fear  of  litigation  before  his  eyes,  would 
not,  perhaps,  take  the  bold  step  I  am  about 
to  take.  He  would  leave  you  to  find  out  at 
your  leisure  for  your  own  side  the  line  of 
action  he  proposed  to  adopt,  and  allow  you 
to  govern  yourself  as  best  you  might  ac- 
cordingly. But  this  present  business  lies, 
fortunately,  all  within  the  family.  We're 
all  relations,  and  all,  I  trust,  friends.' 

*  No !'  Uncle  Tom  thundered  out  sullenlv, 
and  then  was  silent. 

'  All  relations  or  connections,  at  least,' 
Harold  went  on,  less  glibly,  fumbling  still 
with  his  right  hand  in  a  nervous  way  in 
that  left  breast-pocket ;  '  and  you're  all  now 
staying  as  guests  in  my  house,  so  that  I'm 
naturally    anxious,    as    a    mere    matter    of 
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liospitality,  to  do   the   straightforward  and 
honourable  thing  by  everyone  of  you.' 

'  The  determination  does  you  the  highest 
credit,'  Uncle  Tom  interposed,  eyeing  him 
closely  and  long  through  his  forensic  eye- 
glass. 

'  xVnd  I  think  it  right,  therefore,  to  ex- 
plain to  you  here  at  full  length  what  I've 
just  been  explaining  in  hasty  outline  in  the 
library  to  Iris.' 

He  drew  the  paper — that  precious  paper 
— with  a  flourish  from  his  left  breast- 
pocket, and  deposited  it,  w^ith  much  show 
of  internal  reluctance,  on  the  little  Moorish 
occasional  table.  Then,  in  slow  and  de- 
liberate words,  he  repeated  once  more  at 
greater  length  the  official  story,  so  to  speak, 
of  its  accidental  discovery  by  Dr.  Yate- 
Westbury  in  the  secret  drawer  of  Sir 
Arthur's  davenport.  Uncle  Tom  listened 
with  a  settled  expression  of  profound 
scepticism  on  his  acute  round  face. 

'  Ah,  well,  my  fine  fellow,'  he  thought  to 
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'  himself,  with  an  internal  smile  of  malicious 
triumph  at  Harold's  approaching  discomfi- 
ture, '  you've  done  for  yourself  this  time, 
anyhow,  you  may  be  certain.  The  thing's 
a  forgery,  as  sure  as  a  gun  ;  and  if  it's  a 
forgery,  I'm  cocksure  to  be  able  to  detect 
it' 

But  Harold,  never  heeding  that  cynical 
smile,  went  on  with  his  story  to  the  bitter 
end,  and  then  proceeded  further  to  relate 
the  generous  offer  he  had  just  made  in  the 
library  to  Iris,  '  which  my  cousin,'  he  said 
coldly,  '  has  been  ill-advised  enough,  I 
regret  to  say,  to  decline  with  unnecessary 
warmth  of  sentiment  and  language.  Under 
these  painful  circumstances,  unpleasant  as 
such  a  course  must  be  to  me,  nothing  re- 
mains for  me  but  to  prove  the  new  will ; 
and  lest  you  should  ever  say  I'd  taken  you 
by  surprise,  and  not  given  you  all  due 
warning,  I've  brought  the  document  with 
nie  here  to-day,  that  you  may  judge  for 
^yourself  of  its    authenticity    and    validity. 
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This  is  it,'  and  he  took  it  up  from  the  table 
affectionately,  with  a  warm  smile  of  parental 
partiality — his  bantling,  his  favourite,  his 
own  pet  handiwork.  '  If  you'll  take  the 
trouble  to  cast  your  eye  down  that,'  he  said, 
w4th  an  air  of  profound  conviction,  '  I  think 
you'll  agree  with  me  that  Iris  would  have 
done  far  better  for  herself  if  she'd  accepted 
my  equitable,  and  even  generous,  offer.' 

Uncle  Tom  took  up  the  paper  from  the 
table  with  the  same  sceptical  and  super- 
cilious smile  as  ever.  This  tyro  to  suppose 
he  could  forge  a  will  that  would  baffle  the 
acutest  and  most  experienced  hand  in  the 
whole  Probate  and  Divorce  Division  !  The 
thing  was  monstrous,  absurd,  incredible. 
But  as  he  read  and  read,  both  Eustace  Le 
Marchant  and  Harold  Knyvett,  who  were 
standing  by  nnd  watching  his  features 
closely,  perceived  a  change  come  slowly 
over  his  purjDle  face.  He  was  no  longer 
amused ;  he  was  .  by  rapid  stages  first 
puzzled,  then   surprised  and  annoyed,  then 
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vexed  and  baffled,  then  finally  angry  and 
very  indignant.  That  he  should  show  his 
anger,  Harold  knew  by  a  keen  intuition  for 
a  certain  sign  of  the  success  of  his  strategy. 
If  the  will  were  bad,  if  the  signature  were 
doubtful,  if  a  flaw  had  been  suspected  in  the 
law  of  the  case  or  the  wording  of  the  docu- 
ment, if  a  loophole  had  been  left  for 
escape  anywhere,  that  old  fool  Whitmarsh, 
with  his  professional  skill  and  his  legal 
acumen,  would  of  course  have  spotted  it ; 
and  if  he  had  spotted  it,  he  would  have 
pounced  down  then  and  there,  with  the 
savage  joy  of  battle  in  his  keen  old  eyes, 
upon  the  expectant  culprit.  But  his  silence 
and  his  wrath,  his  internal  fuming,  were 
auguries  of  good  for  Harold's  success  ;  the 
greatest  authority  on  the  subject  of  wills  in 
all  England  had  no  weapon  left  but  im[)0- 
tent  rage  with  which  to  meet  and  face  that 
mao'iiificent  device  of  his. 

Harold    twisted  the  top    button    off   its 
thread  once  more  in  his  transport  of  delight. 
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and    then   played,   for   a  change,  with    the 
empty  button -hole. 

'  You  scoundrel!'  Uncle  Tom  cried,  hnd- 
ing  words  at  last,  and  rising  up-  in  his 
wrath  with  an  eager  desire  to  strangle  the 
fellow  then  and  there,  as  he  sat  smiling  and 
fidgeting  inanely  before  him.  '  Don't  try 
to  come  any  of  ^^our  nonsense  over  me! 
You  forged  this  will  yourself,  and  you 
know  you  forged  it.' 

Harold's  thin  lips  curled  graciously  up, 
and  he  lowered  his  head  with  polite 
sarcasm. 

'  That  will  be  for  a  court  of  justice  in 
England  to  determine,'  he  answered  coldly. 
'  Did  he  forge  it,  Uncle  Tom?'  Iris  asked 
from  her  corner,  with  perfect  calmness, 
turning  round  to  her  uncle.  '  Are  you 
sure  it's  a  forgery?  Can  ^^ou  be  quite 
certain  about  it?' 

'  Quite  certain,'  Uncle  Tom  answered, 
gasping  hard  for  breath.  But  he  wrote 
with  a  pencil  on  tlie  back  of  an  envelope, 
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which  he  handed  across  to  her  for  greater 
security,  '  A  forgery,  beyond  the  shadow  of 
a  doubt,  my  dear,  but  the  cleverest  scoun- 
drel I  ever  knew,  for  all  that.  There's 
absolutely  nothing  tangible  to  go  upon. 
It's  as  clever  as  sin.  He'll  prove  his  will, 
and  we  can  never  disprove  it.' 

At  that  outward  and  vi^ible  sign  of  the 
old  man's  defeat,  Harold  sat  and  chuckled 
inwardly  to  himself. 

'  It's  not  too  late  even  now,  Mr.  Whit- 
marsh,'  he  observed,  in  a  low  and  gracious 
tone.  '  I'm  open  still  to  negotiations.  If 
you'd  like  to  use  your  influence  with  Iris 
on  the  subject -' 

I]ut  before  he  could  tinish  that  sentence 
in  his  cowardly  throat,  Vernon  Blake  had 
risen  from  his  place  in  the  corner,  and  come 
forward  all  aglow  with  iierce,  youthful  in- 
dignation. 

'  You  may  do  as  you  like  about  the  will,' 
the  paintei'  said,  half  choking,  and  planting 
himself    full    in    front    of    the    astonished 
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Harold,  '  but  if  you  dare  to  utter  another 
word  to  insult  Miss  Knyvett  by  your  dis- 
graceful offers ' 

The  rest  was  unspoken,  but  a  significant 
glance  at  the  painter's  fist  efficiently  re- 
placed the  remainder  of  that  suppressed 
sentence. 

'That'll  do,  Blake/  Uncle  Tom  re- 
sponded, taken  aback  at  this  well-meant, 
though  unexpected,  interposition,  '  The 
fellow's  proposals  will  not  be  entertained. 
But  we  don't  need  your  help  in  solving  the 
question,  thank  you.  To  forge  a  will  first, 
indeed,  and  then  think  he  can  force  a  girl 
like  Iris  to  marry  him  off'-hand  on  the 
strength  of  the  forgery !  I'm  ashamed  of 
the  fool  for  his  ignorance  of  character !' 

As  he  spoke,  Harold  Knyvett  folded  up 
the  forged  document  with  trembling  fingers, 
and  replaced  it  carefully  in  his  breast- 
pocket. 

'Yery  well,  Mr.  Whitmarsli,'  he  said, 
with    freezing   frigidity,    '  you    reject    my 
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olive-branch;  you'll  be  sorry  for  it  here- 
after. This  is  war  now,  open  war,  with  all 
of  you ;  and  not  by  my  fault.  I  shall 
prove  the  will  and  resume  my  property. 
Meanwhile,  under  the  present  unpleasant 
circumstances,  it  must  be  obvious  at  once 
to  the  meanest  understanding  that  you  can 
none  of  you  accept  m}^  hospitality  any 
longer.  I'll  ring  for  the  carriage  to  take 
your  luggage  round  at  once  to  the  Royal.' 

■  Before  he  could  reach  the  electric-bell  at 
the  side,  however,  Eustace  Le  Marchant, 
who  had  for  some  time  been  whispering 
apart  very  seriously  in  a  corner  with 
Meriem,  gave  a  meaning  glance  and  a  look 
of  query  towards  his  Kabyle  jiancee.  The 
beautiful  Algerian  answered  with  a  quiet 
nod  of  assent.  Then  Eustace  stepped  out 
into  the  middle  of  the  room. 

'Stop!'  he  cried,  in  a  very  stern  and 
determined  voice.  '  Don't  dare  to  touch 
this  lady's  bell,'  and  he  waved  his  hand 
vaguely  sideways  towards   Meriem.     '  The 
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mistress  of  Sidi  Aia  empowers  me  to  forbid 
you.  I,  too,  have  some  important  docu- 
ments here — of  earlier  date,  but  of  greater 
genuineness  —  that  may  serve  to  put  a 
somewhat  different  complexion  upon  this 
person's  action.  It  was  not  our  intention 
at  first  to  produce  them  at  all,  as  against 
Miss  Knyvett's  original  claim.  We  were 
willing  that  she  should  inherit  unopposed, 
in  a  friendly  fashion:  but  if  you  think  this 
person,  sir,'  and  he  turned  to  address  him- 
self to  Uncle  Tom  for  a  moment,  '  is  likely 
to  succeed  in  his  attempted  fraud,  it  may 
be  worth  while,  at  all  hazards,  to  check- 
mate him  immediately  by  any  means  in  our 
power.  These  are  the  papers.  I'll  read 
them  over  to  you  all  first;  you  can  then 
examine  them  finally  at  your  leisure,  and 
judge  for  yourself  of  their  authenticity.' 

Harold's  face  was  livid  with  excitement 
now.  He  clutched  the  buttonhole  hard 
with  all  his  miofht.  He  had  nes^lected  one 
chance,  and  that  chance  had  defeated  him  ! . 
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He  saw  the  whole  truth  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye.  The  barefooted  native  girl  was 
Clarence  Knyvett's  daughter  and  heiress. 

But  not  legitimate!  Oh  no,  not  legiti- 
mate! By  the  law  of  England,  certainly 
not  legitimate !  It  was  all  to  no  avail !  It 
would  profit  them  nothing !  In  the  eye  of 
the  law,  she  was  nobody's  daughter.  Thank 
Heaven  for  that  charming  obliquity  of  the 
law !  Blackstone  for  ever !  Long  live  in- 
j  ustice  I 


CHAPTER    LI. 

CHECK   AGAIN. 

Slowly  Eustace  unfolded  the  little  bundle 
of  documents  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  laid 
them  one  by  one  on  the  table  before  him. 
They  were  worn  and  ragged  to  the  last 
degree ;  mere  rough  memoranda  jotted  down 
on  thin  sheets  of  foreign  notepaper  ;  and 
they  were  folded  very  small  into  numerous 
squares,  so  much  rubbed  at  the  edges  by 
long  wear  that  they  hardly  held  together  in 
places  where  the  strain  was  greatest. 
Uncle  Tom  regarded  these  doubtful  allies 
with  a  suspicious  glance.  Remarkably 
flimsy  materials,  indeed,  he  thought  to  him- 
self silently,  to  lay  before  the  Probate  and 
Divorce  Division ! 
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Eustace,  however,  undeterred  by  his 
scrutiny,  proceeded  next  to  produce  from 
his  pocket  a  broken  Kabyle  charm — a  tiny 
metal  box  which  Iris  at  once  recognised 
witli  a  start  as  the  one  that  Meriem  had 
worn  habitually  round  her  neck  in  the 
mountains  at  Beni-Merzoug. 

'  These  documents,'   he   said   demonstra- 
tively, turning  to  Uncle  Tom  with  a  quiet 
smile,   '  were  found  enclosed   in  that  little 
box,  which  you  see  before  you  now  on  the 
table.     The  box  was  given  to  Meriem  i^y 
her  father,  Clarence  Knyvett,  who  strongly 
uro-ed  her  never  on  any  account  to  lose  it, 
or    part    with    it.      It    was    unfortunately 
broken  by  the  accident  with  the  train,  and 
picked   up  by  me  on  the  line,  near  Beni- 
Mansour,  in  its  present  damaged  and  crushed 
condition.     I  then  for  the  first  time  became 
aware  of  the  nature  of  the  papers  it  con- 
tained.      Meriem    for    her    part  had   ascer- 
tained their  importance  some  weeks  earlier. 
but  had  been  unwilling,  for  Miss  Knyvett's 
VOL.  III.  51 
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sake,  to  disclose  their  contents  to  me,  or  to 
anyone.  Nor  did  I  in  turn  contemplate 
disclosinof  them  till  this  very  morninfj;. 
We  had  made  up  our  minds  not  to  disturb 
Miss  Knyvett's  title  to  Sir  Arthur's  estate. 
Under  existing  circumstances,  however,  and 
to  defeat  Mr.  Harold  Knyvett's  designs — 
upon  which  I,  for  my  part,  offer  no  opinion 
— we  think  ourselves  fully  justified  to-day 
in  bringing  them  forward  for  your  con- 
sideration.' 

He  looked  at  Meriem,  who  nodded  a 
silent  approval  once  more.  Then  he  took 
up  the  first  document  and  read  it  aloud. 

'  It's  a  statement,'  he  said,  '  b}-  Meriem's 
father,  Clarence  Knyvett,  explaining  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  became,  to 
all  hitents  and  purposes,  a  Kabyle  in 
Alo-eria,  and  the  reasons  he  had  for  so 
disposing  of  the  other  documents  found 
with  it.' 

Everj'body  leant  forward  with  hushed 
attention.     And  this  was  the  statement  to 
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which  Iris,  Uncle  Tom,  and  Harold  Knyvett 
listened  with  breathless  interest : 

'  I,  Clarence  Knyvett,  formerly  cornet  of 
the  8th  Hussars  in  the  British  service,  and 
lately,  under  the  name  of  Joseph  Leboutillier, 
a  private  in  the  3rd  Chasseurs  d'Afrique, 
write  this  last  account  of  mv  life  and  mis- 
fortunes  for  the  benefit  of  my  only  daughter, 
Meriem,  to  whose  care  I  now  confide  it,  in 
explanation  of  my  accompanying  will  and 
annexed  documents.  The  nature  of  the 
space  to  which  I  must  entrust  them  com- 
pels brevity.  I  left  England  under  strong 
suspicion,  which  I  could  not  refute,  of 
having  forged  my  father,  Admiral  Knyvett's, 
name  to  sundry  notes  of  hand,  bills,  and 
acceptances.  I  solemnly  swear  before  the 
face  of  heaven  that  I  did  not  foro-e  one  of 
these  papers ;  that  I  received  them  all  to  be 
cashed  on  his  account  from  my  brother, 
Clarence  Wilberforce  Knyvett,  whom  I 
solemnly  believe  to  have  forged  them  him- 
self;  that  I  accepted  them  in  good  faith,  on 

bl—'2 
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his  representation,  as  bearing  my  father's 
genuine  signature ;  that  I  believed  a  de- 
tailed story  he  palmed  off  upon  me  as  to 
why  they  had  been  uttered  and  why  he  did 
not  desire  to  cash  them  in  person ;  that  1 
foolishly  accepted  part  of  the  proceeds  as  a 
loan  from  him  to  assist  me  in  the  payment 
of  debts  I  ought  never  to  have  contracted ; 
and  that  by  so  doing  I  left  myself  without 
any  means  of  disproving  the  vile  accusation 
which  my  brother  Charles  at  last  permitted 
to  be  brought  by  my  father  against  me  in 
the  matter.' 

Uncle  Tom  looked  up  with  a  glance  of 
supreme  contempt  at  his  enemy,  Harold. 

'  Like  father,  like  son,'  he  murmured 
half-inaudibly.  '  He  was  always  a  sneak, 
Charles  Wilberforce  Knyvett.' 

'  My  brother  Charles,'  Eustace  went  on 
reading,  '  had  laid  his  plans  so  deeply,  and 
woven  his  webs  around  me  so  cunningly, 
that  I  found  it  impossible,  when  the  expo- 
sure came,  to  make  mv  fatlier  believe  the 
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truth,  though  I  afterwards  wrote  him  more 
than  one  letter  in  the  depth  of  my  misery, 
which  I  trust  may  have  opened  his  eyes 
before  he  died  to  the  true  state  of  the  case 
between  us.  For  the  time,  however,  he 
beUeved  Charles,  and  only  allowed  me  to 
escape  prosecution,  which  I  knew  must 
almost  infallibly  go  against  me — so  in- 
credible would  my  true  story  have  sounded 
to  any  jury — by  conniving  at  my  escape 
under  disguise  from  England.  It  would 
have  been  impossible,  indeed,  for  me  to  set 
u])  the  true  defence  without  making  admis- 
sions about  a  lady,  a  member  of  my  family 
— not  discreditable,  but  highly  undesirable 
—which  a  sense  of  honour  imperatively  pre- 
cluded me  Irom  ever  making.  Under  these 
unhappy  circumstances,  I  had  no  course 
open  to  me  but  to  flee  the  country  and  take 
refuge  in  France,  where  1  enlisted  for  my 
bread  in  the  Third  Chasseurs.' 

'A    harum-scarum    fellow,'    Uncle    Tom 
murnuired  low;  '  but  good- hearted  after  all ! 
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I    never   thought   him    criminal ;    I    never 
thouo;ht  him  criminal.' 

Meriem's  eyes  were  dim  with  tears  as 
Eustace  read ;  but  she  held  Iris's  hand 
tight  in  her  own  meanwhile,  and  Iris,  in 
return,  stroked  her  soft  arm  tenderly.  The 
storv  went  on  in  brief  lanii-nao-e  to  describe 
the  circumstances  under  which  Clarence 
Knyvett  had  felt  himself  bound  in  turn  to 
desert  from  the  French  colours  during  what 
seemed  to  him  the  essentially  unjust  Kabyle 
war,  and  thus,  of  pure  necessity,  to  cast  in 
his  lot  with  that  half-savao'e  Mahommedan 
mountain  people. 

'  By  no  fault  of  m}'  own,'  he  wrote  pathe- 
tically, '  I  thus  found  myself  at  last  pro- 
scribed and  an  outlaw  before  the  eyes  of  the 
two  most  powerful  and  civilized  nations  in 
all  Christendom,  and  compelled  for  my  own 
safety  outwardly  to  conform  to  the  distaste- 
ful rites  and  usages  of  Islam.  Hunted  to 
earth,  and  banished  for  ever  from  home,  1 
accepted    the    inevitable.      I    became    as    a 
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Kabyle,  and  took  to  myself  a  wife  among 
my  adopted  countrymen.  But  not  knowing 
what  disposition  of  his  property  my  father 
might  make,  and  anxious  to  secure  to  my 
children  the  benefit,  if  any,  accruing  to  them 
under  his  possible  will,  I  induced  my  wife, 
after  going  through  the  native  Kabyle  cere- 
mony with  me  in  her  own  village,  to  be 
secretly  married  to  me  at  the  Mairie  at 
St.  Cloud,  in  accordance  with  the  lex  loci 
then  and  there  prevailing,  in  a  manner  that 
would  be  recognised  as  undoubtedly  valid 
by  any  English  court  of  law.' 

Eustace  paused,  and  looked  at  Uncle 
Tom  significantly.  Uncle  Tom  arrano-ed 
his  necktie  with  much  studied  care,  and 
glanced  at  his  boots  with  a  non- committing 
glance,  much  wondering  what  might  next 
be  coming  in  this  very  unexpected  and  up- 
setting document. 

*  So  ]\Ieriem's  Uncle  Clarence's  dauohter 
after  all,  in  law  as  in  fact !'  Iris  exclaimed 
fervently. 
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'  Stop  a  moment,  stop  a  moment,  my 
dear  !'  Uncle  Tom  interposed,  with  a 
friglitened  face.  '  Not  so  fast,  Iris,  not 
so  fast,  I  beg  of  you.  The  register  of  the 
Etat  Civil  at  St.  Cloud  was  completely  de- 
stroyed in  the  last  insurrection — before  our 
own — and  the  marriage  may,  therefore,  be 
provable  or  not — provable  or  not,  according 
to  circumstances.' 

With  a  quiet  smile,  Eustace  read  the 
paper  to  the  very  end,  where  Clarence 
Knyvett,  at  length,  declared  how  he  went 
forth  with  his  life  in  his  hand  on  his  last 
expedition,  ignorant  whether  he  would  ever 
return  alive  or  not,  and  anxious  for  the 
safety  of  his  only  daughter. 

'  It's  attested,  you  observe,'  he  said, 
handing  it  over  for  examination  to  Uncle 
Tom,  '  by  two  priests  of  tlie  Mission  at 
St.  Cloud,  as  having  been  deposed  to  before 
them  by  Joseph  Leboutillier ;  and  it's  also 
sworn  to  as  a  true  statement — unexamined 
judicially,   comme  papier  de  faniille,  by   le 
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nomme    Yu.suf\    Kahyh%   before   the  J^^/''    <h 
Paiv  at  Palaestro,  in  Grande  Kabylie.' 

'  So  1  see,'  Uncle  Tom  responded  drily. 
As  yet,  uncertain  whither  this  thing  mig-ht 
lead,  he  was  disinclined  to  commit  himself 
to  anything  definite. 

But  Harold  Knyvett  looked  down  at  them 
all  with  a  fixed  sneer.  '  I  should  like  im- 
mensely to  see  the  proof  of  this  alleged 
marriage,'  he  remarked  scornfully. 

'  You  shall,'  Eustace  answered,  with 
great  promptitude.  •  Here  it  is,  you  observe, 
a  sworn  copy,  extracted  from  the  Actes  de 
VEtat  Civil  de  St.  Cloud-en- Kahylie.,  before 
the  insurrection,  attesting  both  the  civil 
marriage  of  Ic  nomme  Yusiif  before  the 
Maire  of  that  commune,  and,  on  a  separate 
form,  the  religious  ceremony  before  the 
mission  priests  of  Our  Lady  of  Africa.' 

Uncle  Tom  took  the  two  little  documents 
up  and  examined  them  critically. 

'  It  may  possibly  be  a  valid  enough  con- 
tract,' he  answered,  with  dubious  and  oracular 
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reticence.     As  a  matter  of  fact  he  saw  at  a 
glance  they  were  smiply  unassailable. 

'  The  third  paper  I  have  to  produce  here 
is  not  a  legal  one,'  Eustace  continued, 
smiling.  '  It's  a  certificate  of  the  baptism 
of  Meriem  ^larj,  daughter  of  Clarence  Kny- 
vett,  otherwise  Yusuf,  otherwise  Joseph 
Leboutillier,  by  Brother  Antoine,  called  Pere 
Paternoster,  a  mission  priest  of  the  same 
Order.' 

'  Am  I  a  Christian  then,  after  all?'  Meriem 
cried  out,  with  a  sudden  burst  of  compre- 
hension as  to  the  meanin""  of  this  hitherto 
misunderstood  document.  '  Did  Yusuf 
make  a  Christian  of  me  when  I  was  a  little 
child  without  my  e\^er  knowing  it?' 

'  Yes,  dearest,'  Iris  answered,  examining 
the  certificate,  and  kissing  her  cousin's  fore- 
head tenderly.  '  And  if  Yusuf  hadn't,  you'd 
have  been  one  of  yourself,  for  nobody  could 
ever  have  made  a  real  Mahommedan  of 
you.' 

'Thank  Heaven  for  that!'  Meriem  cried 
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with  a  sigh,  '  for  ever  since  I  heard  of  that 
horrid  business  down  there  at  St.  Cloud 
I've  longed  to  be  a  Christian  like  you,  Iris.' 

'  The  fourth  document,'  Eustace  went  on 
with  calm  persistence,  '  is  the  last  will  and 
testament  of  Clarence  Knyvett,  duly  signed 
and  attested  with  the  Eno'lish  attestation 
clause  before  two  witnesses,  according  to 
which  paper  the  testator  leaves  and  be- 
queaths  ' 

There  was  a  dead  pause,  and  all  listened 
eagerly,  Uncle  Tom  in  particular  being 
keen  as  a  beagle  on  this  last  most  important 
point  of  all. 

'  Everything  he  dies  possessed  of,  real  or 
personal,  in  equal  parts,  as  respects  one 
moiety  to  his  daughter  Meriem  Mary,  and 
as  respects  the  other  moiety  in  proportional 
shares  to  the  children  of  his  beloved  brother, 
the  Rev.  Reginald  Knyvett,  M.A.,  to  the 
total  exclusion  of  his  two  other  brothers, 
Arthur  and  Charles,  or  their  descendants.' 

With    an   eager   movement,    Uncle   Tom 
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took  the  will  and  glanced  over  it  very  care- 
fully. As  he  looked,  his  face  grew  brighter 
and  brighter.  It  w^as  clear  he  accepted  its 
authenticity  offhand.  '  Half  a  loaf's  better 
than  no  bread,  Iris,  my  dear,'  he  muttered 
at  last  with  a  smile  of  relief.  '  You're 
entitled  to  a  moiety.  As  far  as  it  goes, 
that's  highly  satisfactory.  Mr.  Le  Marchant, 
your  hand.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  think 
these  documents  will  hold  water.  Harold 
Knyvett,  you  infernal  scoundrel,  I  fancy 
we've  cooked  your  goose  at  last.  Your 
forgery  was  a  confoundedly  clever  forgery, 
but  it  hasn't  profited  you  much  after  all. 
Things  are  not  as  good  as  they  might  be, 
quite,  Iris  ;  but  if  the  Claimant's  really,  as 
these  papers  seem  to  show,  the  lawful  issue 
of  your  uncle  Clarence  Knyvett's  body — 
and  she  may  be,  she  may  be — why,  we  can't 
grudge  her  half — we  really  can't  grudge  it 
to  her.  And  they've  come  in  most  oppor- 
tunely, I  must  confess,  to  cut  that  desperate 
forger's  throat  ;  for  I'll  allow,  my  dear,'  and 
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his  voice  dropped  low,  '  that  hirs  forger}' 
M'ould  liave  been  the  ver}'  hardest  to  fight 
against  I've  ever  known  in  the  whole  of  my 
long  and  unique  legal  experience.' 

Iris  rose,  and  folded  Meriem  in  her  arms. 
'  Then  we  each  take  half!'  she  murmured 
joyfully. 

'  I  wanted  you  to  have  all,  Iris,'  Meriem 
answered  through  her  tears,  pressing  her 
cousin  tight  to  her  bosom  in  return  ;  *  but 
Avhen  this  wicked  man  tried  to  get  it  all  for 
himself,  Eustace  said  to  me — and  I  quite 
agreed  with  him — it  was  the  only  way 
possible  to  defeat  his  wickedness!' 


■:^:j 


CHAPTER  LIL 

CHECKMATE. 

Harold  Kntvett  looked  on  stealthily  with 
a  deadly  stare  in  his  cold  blue  eyes.  The 
corners  of  his  set  mouth  were  twitchino- 
horribly  now.  '  It's  all  very  well,  this 
hugging  and  embracing !'  he  exclaimed  with 
a  sneer — all  his  native  brutality  breaking 
out  at  last — '  but  you've  me  to  reckon  with, 
y^ou  must  recollect — you've  me  to  reckon 
with  ;  and  I'm  not  to  be  put  off  wdth 
miraculous  discoveries  of  hidden  wills  in  a 
Kabyle  girl's  necklace,  I  can  tell  you  that. 
Make  up  your  minds  for  a  good  battle-royal. 
I  shall  tight  you  ev^ery  inch — every  word — 
every  letter  of  it.' 

Uncle  Tom  had  chosen  his  side  now,  and 
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meant  to  stick  to  it  like  a  man  at  l;isr. 
'  You  can't,'  he  said  shortly.  '  You'll  lind 
it's  no  use.  Those  documents  would  carry 
any  case  in  Eno^land.' 

Harold  Knyvett  glared  back  at  him  with 
eyes  like  a  tiger's  on  the  point  to  spring. 
*  They're  forgeries  !'  he  cried  in  an  icy  voice, 
'  mean,  diso-racefal,  inartistic  forgeries ! 
That  fellow  got  them  up,'  and  he  pointed 
with  his  forefinger  contemptuously  at 
Eustace.  '  I  can  see  it  in  his  face.  He's  a 
miserable  forger.  And  he's  got  them  u]) 
very  badly  too.  He's  copied  the  signature.-. 
That's  easy  enough  to  do.  Any  fool  can 
copy  a  signature,  you  know.     I  could  cojw 

'em  myself      I  could  copy  Sir  Arthur's ' 

his  bloodshot  eye  was  roving  wdldly  round 
the  room  now,  '  as  soon  as  look  at  it.  I'll 
do  it  before  you,  if  you  like,  just  to  show 
you  how  it's  done.  The  difficulty's  not 
there  ;  it's  to  make  your  forgery  reasonable 
and  vraisemhlaUe ;  and  this  fool  hasn't 
managed    that    at    all  ;     he's    invented     an 
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absurd,  cock-and-bull,  melodramatic  story 
that  no  jury  'd  believe  ;  whereas  here's  my 
will — Sir  Arthur's  own  hand — at  Aix,  you 
observe — all  of  them  dead — two  indubitable 
witnesses.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Not  a  shadow  of 
doubt  about  tlidt.  The  veritable  thins"! 
Just  look  at  it  yourself  A  beautiful  will ! 
An  irreproachable  document !'  He  could 
hardly  control  himself  with  excitement  and 
anger  now.  He  was  drunk  with  rage.  He 
drew  the  roll  like  a  dao-o-er,  and  brandished 
it  in  their  faces. 

Suddenly,  with  a  start,  he  grew  cool 
once  more.  A  storm  of  conflictino-  emotions 
seemed  to  be  sweeping  through  him. 

'  Why,  you're  taking  it  for  granted,'  he 
cried,  again  scornful,  '  that  this  fellow 
Clarence,  if  ever  he  came  to  Algeria  at 
all — which  we  none  of  us  know — outlived 
Alexander — the  original  legatee,  the  first 
inheritor.  Unless  he  did,  he  never  in- 
herited, and  never  could  dispose.  Don't 
go    too   fast.       Tt    doesn't    all    lie    between 
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this  woman  and  Iris,  as  you  seem  to 
think.  You've  me  to  reckon  with.  Me, 
MK,  ME,  to  reckon  Avith !' — striking  his 
breast  hard,  with  insane  intensity — '  and 
you'll  find  me  a  devilish  tough  person,  too, 
for  anyone  to  fight  against.' 

'  Oh,  that's  all  right,'  Uncle  Tom  resumed, 
turning  over  the  papers  critically  once  more, 
with  his  experienced  glance.  '  We've  satis- 
tied  ourselves  about  all  that  long  ago,  you 
may  be  sare.  Do  you  think  I  took  up 
practice  in  the  Probate  and  Divorce 
Division  yesterday  ?  No,  no,  Harold 
Knyvett,  don't  bluster  any  longer;  the 
case  is  dead ;  you  may  retire  gracefully. 
You're  not  in  this  cause  any  more,  I  assure 
you.  Your  forged  will  is  so  much  waste- 
paper.  Clever,  I  admit,  but  ineffectual, 
ineffectual.  Tris,  my  dear,  will  you  do  me 
the  favour  to  ring  the  bell,  and  order  your 
carriage  to  take  Mr.  Harold  Knyvett's 
affairs  round  to  the  Royal  ?  .  .  .  .  But 
before   you    go,   Mr.    Harold,   let   me   just 
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explain  the  case  succinctly  to  you.     Clarence 
Knyvett,    alias    Joseph    Leboutillier,    alias 
Yusuf  the  Kabyle,  on  indubitable  evidence, 
outlived    his    brother    Alexander,    as    I    at 
first    to    my    intense     dissatisfaction     dis- 
covered,   by     several    weeks  —  quite    long- 
enough     to    inherit,    and     therefore    quite 
long  enough  to  dispose  legally  of  his  own 
property.      Till    to-day,    I    was    under    the 
impression  that  he  died  intestate,  without 
lawful    issue,    in    which   case,    under   your 
gTandfather's  will — that  most  extraordinary 
will — so  unsafe  not  to  employ  a  professional 
hand  ! — the  estate  would  have  descended  in 
due  course  to  his  brother  Arthur.      I  now 
learn   from   these  ])apers  supplied   by  Miss 
Meriem  it  was  not  so.     The  papers,  I  judge, 
are  undoubtedly   genuine,  and    above   sus- 
picion.    They  have   not  been  thrust  upon 
us  by  their  present  possessors.     They  were 
only  produced  under  stress  of  necessity  to 
baffle  yoii.     That  guarantees   and   corrobo- 
rates their  intrinsic   credibility,       I   accept 
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them  ns   valuable  allies   against  you.     Let 
us    use    plain    words.      Thev   nullify    your 
forgery.       Sir    Arthur    never    owned    the 
estate  at    all.       He   liad    nothing  to    leave 
but  his  savings,  if  any,  from  his  half-pay. 
Sidi    Aia    he   held    as    part    of    the   trust. 
Clarence    Knyvett  was    all    along  the  real 
possessor.       And   Clarence   Knyvett   leaves 
his  fortune  in  equal  shares,  one  half  to  his 
daughter — my  dear,  your  hand  ;  thank  you 
—and  one  half  to  his  niece  and  mine,  your 
cousin  Iris,  whom  you  tried  to  defraud  by 
your  vile  machinations.     These  papers  prove 
the  entire  case.     I  never  saw  a  clearer  set 
of  documents  in  my  life.     We  can  settle  it 
between  us,  Meriem,  when  we  get  back  to 
England,  in  a  friendly  suit.     And  you,  sir, 
3'ou  may  go  to  Bath  with  your  forgery !' 

The  word  Bath,  having  been  loudly 
but  !<omewhat  inarticulately  pronounced  by 
Mr.  Whitmarsh,  cannot  be  guaranteed  as 
textually  correct  by  the  present  chronicler. 
Indeed,    it    seems    not     improbable,    from 
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internal  evidence,  tliat  Uncle  Tom,  in  his 
warmth,  really  made  use  of  a  somewhat 
hotter  and  stronger  expression. 

But  Harold  Knyvett's  hand  trembled 
fiercely  now.  His  face  was  a  horrible 
sight  to  behold.  Disappointment,  rage, 
mean  baffled  ambition,  all  were  pictured 
upon  his  distorted  features  at  that  moment. 
He  saw  at  a  glance  that  everything  was 
lost.  He  had  played  his  trump  card,  and 
been  overtrumped  outright  by  a  barefooted 
Kabyle  girl.  This  wretched  conspiracy  of 
the  truth  against  a  lie,  of  honour  against 
duplicity,  of  fact  against  forgery,  had  un- 
accountably triumphed !  His  cleverness 
and  his  skill  had  all  been  set  at  naught 
by  a  dead  man's  will  and  a  good  man's 
forethought.  He  was  mad,  mad,  mad  with 
Avrath  and  indignation.  Can  months  of 
patient  toil  thus  go  for  nothing?  Can 
hours  of  dishonest  industry  thus  pass  un- 
rewarded ?  'Tis  an  unjust  world,  wdiere  an 
able  forger  isn't  even  allowed  to  come  by 
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his  own  that  he  has  plotted  for  so  cleverly. 
If  there  had  been  a  fire  in  the  room  Harold 
Knyvett  would  have  seized  those  disgusting, 
discomposing,  truth-telling  documents,  and 
flung  them  into  it  with  wild  inconsequence. 
As  there  wasn't,  a  savage  thought  surged 
up  fiercely  in  his  mind.  He  would  chew 
them  up  small  and  swallow  them  wholesale ! 
He  made  a  mad  dart  across  the  room  to  the 
table  where  they  lay,  with  all  the  wild 
energy  of  rising  insanity.  Eustace  and 
Vernon  Blake  anticipated  in  part  his  savage 
design,  and  caught  him  by  the  shoulders 
with  stern  resolve  before  he  could  lay  his 
trembling  hands  upon  the  precious  papers. 

'  Turn  him  out,'  Uncle  Tom  said,  in  a 
calm  voicp,  as  retributive  justice.  But 
there  was  no  need  for  that.  Harold  Kny- 
vett, baulked  even  of  that  last  revenge, 
turned  slowlv  of  his  own  accord  to  the  door 
and  went  down  the  steps,  crushed  and 
broken.  As  he  left  the  room,  quivering 
from  head  to  foot  like  a  whii)ped   cur,  his 
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face  was  livid  with  strange  distortions.  Iris 
saw  with  horror  not  unmixed  with  disgust, 
that  he,  a  Knyvett  and  a  gentleman  born, 
looking  back  at  his  enemies  who  had  fairly 
conquered  him  in  just  fight,  lolled  out  his 
tongue,  like  a  street  boy  or  the  clown  at  a 
circus.  It  was  not  till  lono-  months  after 
Meriem  and  she  were  both  happily  married 
that  they  learned  the  truth,  the  horrible 
truth,  which  Uncle  Tom  and  their  husbands 
knew  before  nightfall.  Harold  Knyvett  went 
forth  from  Sidi  Aia  that  afternoon  to  Yate- 
Westbury's  madhouse  a  raving  maniac. 

As  he  left  the  room,  Uncle  Tom  came 
forward,  and  gave  his  liand,  with  frank 
apology,  to  Eustace.  '  I've  wronged  you, 
Mr.  Le  Marchant,'  he  said  cordially.  *  I 
see  you're  a  friend.  I  took  you  for  an 
enemy.  But  I'm  not  too  old  yet  to  acknow- 
ledge a  mistake.  I  regret  my  error.  Now, 
why  didn't  you  produce  those  documents 
earlier  ?' 
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'  Because,'  Meriem  put  in,  with  her  trans- 
parent simplicity,  '  I  didn't  wish  it.  I  told 
him  not  to.  I  wanted  Iris  to  have  all  the 
money,  as  1  promised,  and  I  thought 
Eustace  and  I  would  be  happy  without  it.' 

'  Eustace  and  vou  !'  Uncle  Tom  ex- 
claimed,  with  a  sudden  merry  twinkle  in 
the  corner  of  his  eye.  'Whew!  whew!  So 
that's  the  way  the  wind  blows,  after  all,  is  it? 
Upon  my  soul,  I  never  thought  of  that. 
Remarkably  blind  of  me — a  man  of  my  age. 
I  took  you  for  a  fortune-hunter,  Le  Mar- 
chant.  I  was  wrong  there,  I  own  ;  but, 
after  all,  I  wasn't  so  much  out ;  for  even 
now,  it  seems,  you'll  marry  the  heiress.' 

'  Against  his  will,  though,  Uncle  Tom,' 
Iris  cried  enthusiastically.  'Here's  ]\Ieriem's 
been  telling  me  all  about  it.  And,  oh  ! 
they've  both  behaved  so  beautifully  !  How 
much  you've  misjudged  them,  you  dear, 
dreadful  old  uncle !  Why,  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  Harold  producing  this  forged  will,'  and 
she   tossed    aside    that    precious    document 
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carelessly,  for  Harold  had  actually  left  his 
bantlmg  behind  him,  in  his  blank  despair, 
'  Meriem  was  never  going  to  show  us  those 
papers  at  all,  and  Mr.  Le  Marchant  was 
going  to  acquiesce  in  her  never  showing 
them  !  N^ow,  uncle  dear,  don't  you  just  call 
that  devotion?' 

Uncle  Tom  seized  both  their  hands  in  his 
with  fervour,  and  positively  went  so  far,  in 
an  access  of  penitence,  as  to  stoop  down 
and  kiss  that  distinctly  good-looking  girl, 
the  Claimant,  on  her  smooth,  high  fore- 
head. 

'  My  dear,'  he  remarked,  in  an  apologetic 
tone,  patting  her  cheek  with  his  hand,  '  if 
ever  you  practise  as  long  as  I've  done — 
which  isn't  likelv — in  the  Probate  and 
Divorce  Division  in  England,  you  may  be 
excused  for  taking,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
lowest  possible  view  of  human  nature  and 
all  its  motives.  That  there's  anything  in 
the  way  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness  left 
uncurdled    in    my  mind   at  all,  does    high 
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credit,  I  assure  you,  to  my  original  disposi- 
tion.' 

'  And,'  Meriem  began  innocently,  '  when 
Iris  and  Vernon  are  married ' 

'  God  bless  my  soul,  what's  that  ?'  Uncle 
Tom  exclaimed  with  a  burst,  turning 
round  upon  her  sharpl3^  '  Iris  and  who  ? 
What — him — the  painter- fellow  ?  Why,  my 
dear  ]\Iiss  Meriem,  or  whatever  else  your 
heathenish  name  is,  who  on  earth  put  such 
a  ridiculous  notion  as  that  into  your  pretty 
head  now  ?' 

Meriem  stood  back,  all  covered  with  con- 
fusion. But  Iris,  blushing  somewhat,  yet 
with  a  certain  not  ungraceful  pride  on  her 
dainty  little  features,  came  forward  with 
Vernon  Blake,  looking  perhaps  a  trifle  awk- 
ward and  guilt}^  about  the  eyes. 

'  Uncle  Tom,'  she  said  shyly,  '  Meriem's 
quite  right.  Vernon  and  I  have  arranged  that 
part  of  our  affairs  privately  betw^een  our- 
selves, without  any  assistance,  and  we  think 
we  understand  one  another  now  altooether. 
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So  Meriem  suggests,  as  a  first  rough  idea 
for  the  division  of  the  estate,  that  Vernon 
and  1  should  keep  Sidi  Aia,  while  she  and 
Mr.  Le  Marchant  take  the  villa  at  Aix  for 
themselves  to  live  in.' 

Uncle  Tom's  hair  stood  on  end  with  sur- 
prise— partly  because  lie  ran  his  fat  hand 
through  it  once  or  twice  abstractedly. 

'  God  bless  my  soul !'  he  exclaimed  once 
more  in  a  puzzled  way  ;  '  that  innocent-faced 
painter-fellow,  who  never  looked  as  if  he 
could  say  '*  Boh  "  to  a  goose — that  he  should 
have  gone  and  executed  a  flank  movement 
in  this  way !  Who  the  dickens  would  have 
thought  he  had  it  in  him  ?  "Who  the  dickens 
would  have  supposed  it  was  he  that  was 
after  her?  Who  the  dickens  would  have 
imaa'ined  she'd  ever  take  him  ?  And  that 
I  should  all  along  have  been  keeping 
my  weather-eye  fixed  firm  on  the  other 
one  !  .  .  .  Well,  well,  Iris,  it's  your  own 
affair.  You  take  the  law  into  your  own 
hands,   as  a  rule;  and  all   I  can  say  is,  if 
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your  man  turns  out  one  half  as  decent  a 
chap  as  the  fellow  I  didn't  want  you  to 
marry  seems  to  have  done,  you'll  never 
have  any  cause  to  be  ashamed  of  him. 
Though  you  will  admit  it  does  upset  a 
man's  calculations  most  confoundedly !' 

'  And,  Iris  dear,'  Mrs.  Knyvett  ejaculated 
with  a  sigh,  glancing  round  the  cabinets  and 
tables  uneasily,  '  do  you  know  I  really  do 
believe  Harold  never,  after  all,  brought  over 
my  bronchitis  kettle !' 


THE    END. 
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